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The First Meeting of the Japanese and Russian Peace Commissioners 
at a Reception by President Roosevelt. 
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INVITATION. 


V panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Tt first meeting of the Japanese and Russian 
peace envoys took place on Saturday, 
August 5th, at Oyster Bay, New York, when 
President Roosevelt received and introduced 
them on the naval yacht Mayflower. Luncheon 
was served, and the President proposed a toast 
in which he expressed the ‘‘earnest hope and 
prayer, in the interest not only of these two 
great powers, but of all civilized mankind, that 
a just and lasting peace may speedily be con- 
cluded between them.’’ The cover-page picture 
of the President and the four envoys reproduces 
a photograph made on the Mayflower, as a 
contribution to the history of this memorable 
occasion. * 


jones, and Montpelier in especial, is prepar- 
ing to celebrate on October 4th the centennial 
anniversary of the establishment of the state 
capital in the city on the Winooski. Plans are 
elaborate and on a generous scale,—the city 
appropriation is ten thousand dollars,—and it is 
hoped to induce President Roosevelt to attend 
and make an address. The aspiration is a 
natural one. Portsmouth and New Hampshire 
will sympathize with it, realizing that by that 
time it will be the turn of some other section to 


get into the lime-light. 
cay 

Oo” reads with emotion of a man in Franklin 

County, Massachusetts, formerly a pros- 
perous manufacturer, whose profits at one time 
were about ten thousand dollars a year, but who 
now, at the age of eighty-six, is looking for 
work as a mechanic by which to earn his bread. 
‘‘With courage undaunted,’’ says a local corre- 
spondent, ‘‘Mr. Blank seeks to begin anew. 
Business reverses swept away his fortune, but 
did not make him sour and morose.’’ When a 
man fails in business, the average reporter, 
anxious to be impressive, frequently speaks of 
him as having ‘‘lost everything.’’ But this 
brave and hopeful veteran lost his money only ; 
he has kept everything that is really worth 
while. 


hile a workman was throwing a belt on a 
pulley in a mill at South Manchester, 
Connecticut, his shirt-sleeve caught in the shaft- 
ing. The sleeve began to wind round and 
draw him teward the ceiling, and a fellow 
workman, seeing his danger, grasped him by 
the feet and hung on for dear life. Presently the 
shirt was torn from the man’s back. His 
trousers went next. ~Other clothing followed, 
down to his shoes and stockings. When matters 
reached that point there was nothing to hold 
him to the shafting, and he fell to the floor, 
unharmed, except for a few burns and bruises. 
An accident of this kind seldom does have, and 
hardly could have, a happier ending. 
he North Atlantic fleet, commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans, spends the 
month of August on this coast, and distributes 
its attentions so impartially that no section can 
complain of neglect. On the first day of the 
month the fleet, or rather the eight battle-ships, 
sailed for Frenchman’s Bay, Maine. Squadron 
manceuvers were executed on the way. On 
leaving eastern Maine the fleet divided, one 
division proceeding to Portland, and the other to 
Boston. Later, the fleet was to rendezvous off 
the Isles of Shoals, and then visit Provincetown 
and Newport, remaining at the Rhode Island 
resort until August 28th, and afterward taking 
up target-practice in Massachusetts Bay. It is 
no secret that both the officers and men of the 
fleet enjoy these summer visits to New England. 
he end of the buffalo is still a long way off, 
or would be if the buffalo could find a few 
more friends like the late Austin Corbin. 
Readers will remember that in 1890 Mr. Corbin 
established a herd of about thirty bison in 
his twenty-four-thousand acre preserve near 
Newport, New Hampshire. From time to time 
fine specimens have been transferred to other 
ranges or given to zodlogical gardens. Twenty- 
five were removed in one such instalment. More 
than a hundred and fifty healthy and handsome 
animals still remain in Corbin Park. The 
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|experiment has shown that buffaloes are not | 
| difficult to keep. The chief essential is that | 
they have plenty of elbow-room. Of course, 
however, they are not immune to all afflictions, 
and there is something to be said in favor of 
the proposition that the national government 
establish small herds of pure-bred animals in | 
several different parts of the country, so that 
all cannot be wiped out at once by some con- 
| tagious disease. ® | 


| Among the ‘‘seasonable’’ stories in the dail. 
papers come painful tales of lovers, who, 
not realizing that vacation-time is here, and 
failing to make arrangements beforehand, 
stranded in sight of the haven of matrimony 
all for want of a pilot. Thus in Hartford a 
couple started early in the morning and wan- 
dered until they were almost ready to drop 
sheer exhaustion, but up to the time the af 
noon papers went to press had not found a 
minister. Thus also, in Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, another couple made four calls before they, 
caught a clergyman—who, it may be ai 
refused to marry them because one had prev 
ously been married and divorced. The tale does 
not tell whether they went farther and fared 
better. Indeed, the weakness of most narra- 
tives of this sort is that they are left unfinished 
The reporter evidently fears that if a minister, 
appeared, that would spoil the story. Y 
ministers earn their vacations. ‘They are never | 
far to seek at any season when a real | 
arises, and if candidates for matrimony exerci 
that forethought which properly pertains 
marriage, there is no danger that they would 
be disappointed. 
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INEXPENSIVE TRAVEL. 


¢ 1791 Admiral Bartholomew James visited 
Portland, Maine, and made a journey up 
|the Kennebec River in the ship’s long-boat. 
| Captain James had an experience which thro 
some light upon the conditions of travel in Ne 
England at the end of the eighteenth cen 
In “The Old Farmer and his Almanack,’’ the | 
author quotes from Captain James’s Journal. 
Near the mouth of the river he ran agroun 
After wading over flats and marsh, he called af | 
‘‘Captain Parker’s hospitable mansion,’’ whofe 
he and his companions were entertained in a 
way that won his heart: 

‘*T consulted my pilot how I should repa 
the worthy family for their civility and kind, 
ness. I was informed I was to consider w 
expenses they had been at, and, agreeable 
the custom of that part of the country, repay 
them for it. I further learned from him tha} 
as we were , and had a supper, beds 
breakfast, he thought the least I could o 
them was three-and-sixpence, British. I 
fessed my a at this proposition; first, 
how could I offer money to a private independ- 
ent family for their civility to me as a stranger ; 
, secondly, how ridiculous such a sum as hi 

would appear for ‘all the benefits wg 
received in mind and body.’ To the } 
he assured me it was the custom, as there wére | 
few, if any, public houses in that neighbor- | 
iM . 
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t as all people frequented private | 
houses in their journeying through the coun 

it was usual to go that way without the small 
hesitation; the sum he me to be eq! 

to their —— and he believed a 

one would be refused. 

“Under those considerations, I ventured to 
take an Opportunity of addressing the old 
lady, and, after thanking her for her gr 
kindness and civility, she would allow 
me to leave a couple of do! for her servan' 
She expressed greatest astonishment 
the sum, and insisted on my taking one of 
dollars back, which, on my declining, she 
said, ‘Well, you will come again to us in yor 
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way down the river, and then you must pay, 
no + 
On the return trip Captain James and 





Ss 
party were again entertained at the same house 
and Mrs. Parker was as good as her word, 
refusing to accept any more money, and insisti 
that she had been sufficiently paid. 


*® 


SLENDER CLUES. 


he recent retirement after long service of o! 

of the heads of the police detective force 
New York calls to mind some of the curious 
incidents in the history of that work. One of 
the most interesting features of the department 
is, not the elaborate system of identification nor 
the queer contents of the museum of ‘‘captures,’’ 
but the professional keenness of the detectives 
themselves and the slender clues by which they 
often trace a crime to its source. 


Not long ago a large burglary was committed, 
and although a certain man was suspected, his 
whereabouts could not be discovered. A member 
of the force happened to be in a drug-store one 
day when he overheard a woman customer 
remark that the rooms of the a under her 
always had such a strange odor, and that the 
man smoked a great deal, but used something 
which was not tobacco. The suspected robber 
was known to be an opium-smoker. The 
detective found the address of the woman, and 
laid hands on the man he wanted. 

Five thousand dollars’ worth of silk hand- 
kerchiefs were taken from a store, and it seemed 
impossible to track the thieves. A detective on 
the case was standing at a corner of the Bowery, 
waiting for a car, when he noticed a young 
woman near him take from her pocket a new 
silk handkerchief from which the tag had not | 
been removed. | 

He entered into conversation with the girl, | 
recognized the tag, admired the handkerchief, 
and asked her where she got it. She told him 
that a young man friend had just made her the 
present of a whole box of them. 

This chance acquaintance led to the capture 
of the culprits. | 
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“Sema AM sorry, Miss Haggett,”’ said 

President Dacey. 

The sun, dropping to the west, 
shone full through the big window, slanting 
long, dusty beams across the president’s 
desk. Matilda gazed dully at the scintilla- 
ting motes which danced in the light, but 
nothing sparkling or lively had any message 
for her just then. She gave no sign, how- 
ever, and stared so fixedly ahead of her that 
the president made a mental observation 
to the effect that the information he was 
imparting to Miss Haggett was not likely 
to disturb that stolid individual much. 

‘*Tt cannot be a surprise to you,’’ went 
on the president. ‘‘You were fully warned 
at the mid-year examinations that your 
standard would have to be very much 
raised to allow you to be graduated. The 
results of the final tests are most discoura- 
ging. We have done what we could for 
you through your course, but, somehow, you 
have failed to respond. Perhaps you have 
done your best?’’ 

From the upward inflection, and the in- 
quiring look on the speaker’s face, Matilda 
felt that something was expected of her. 

So she answered : 

“Tes, oe.” 

‘*Well,’’ continued the president, rapidly 
sifting his papers as if he could not stop 
working even to talk, ‘‘if you have honestly 
done your part, you have nothing with 
which to reproach yourself. Do not regret 
your time here; all you have learned will 
be of use to you, and there are many other 
paths in life besides that of a teacher. I 
suppose you will hardly care to stay for 
graduation. ’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ answered Matilda. 

‘*Then I must bid you good-by, Miss 
Haggett, and repeat that I am_ heartily 
sorry we cannot grant you a diploma. ’’ 

The president spoke kindly, but he went 
back to his work with the air of one who 
has finished an unpleasant duty. He became 
absorbed in the pile of documents before 
him, and hardly noticed that Miss Hag- 
gett left the room or that Miss Pillsbury 
entered. When the presence of his mathe- 
matics teacher did dawn upon his conscious- 
ness, he leaned back in his chair with a 
little sigh. 

**T’ve just disposed of Miss Haggett,’’ 
he said. ‘‘She did not seem to regret the 
situation much. I am afraid all the push- 
ing and pulling we did in her case are 
thrown away. What do you make of her, 
Miss Pillsbury ?’’ 

Miss Pillsbury laughed. ‘‘Not a success 
in mathematics, at all events. She will be 
much more in keeping on her father’s farm, 
feeding the hens and scrubbing floors. ’’ 

When Matilda Haggett left the presi- 
dent’s room she felt that the end of the 
world had come; that is, the end of her 
world. ‘Two years before, she had entered 
the State Normal College with hopes high 
and happy, and this was the end—failure. 

She walked slowly away between the 
long lines of elms which shaded the campus 
path with their lofty, graceful branches. 

No one knew what those trees meant to that 
silent, awkward girl. 

Then her thoughts went over the hills to her 
home by the quarry. She must go back and 
take up life again with its purpose gone. She 
could never be a teacher. Who would hire one 
who had failed to take her diploma? She won- 
dered what the other girls had that she lacked. 
They did not study as hard as she, yet they 
had no trouble with their marks. 

No more awkward or unattractive student 
had ever presented herself at Westlake College 
than Matilda Haggett. Her appearance was as 
unprepossessing as her name. The social life 
of the place was to her a mystery, into which 
she never penetrated. She longed for it with 
all the strength of her shy nature, but she did 
not know how to make it hers. She loved the 
college, and it was to her as if she were banished 
from paradise when she packed her poor little 
wardrobe and bought her ticket for home. 

Matilda thought over the whole situation as 

she sat bolt upright on the car-seat. Her mother 
would say that she was glad of it; the place 
for a girl was in the kitchen. Her father would 
grumble at the expense which had brought no 
return, There would be many questions asked 
and comments made all over the village, and 
the girl was not so stolid as she looked; she 
even winced at the thought. 
; It was a very wretched Matilda who climbed 
into the stage for Quarry Hill. Hanson Mires, 
the driver, slapped the reins on the back of his 
mg old pair as they started on their slow 
pull. 

**Well, there, ‘Tilly,’? he remarked, ‘‘I wasn’t 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“MISS PILLSBURY!” 
“MATILDA HAGGETT!” 


| calculating to see you back quite so soon. Your 
| spell yet. Ain’t sick or anything ?’’ 
| ‘*No,’’ said Matilda, 

‘Got your graduating, or whatever you call 
| it, done up before you expected, eh? I reckon 
you took all the prizes, now, didn’t you?’’ 

A deep red mounted to Matilda’s cheeks. 
Hanson was a diligent dealer in small news, 
but the truth might as well come out now as 
any time, and Matilda was not one to shirk. 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Mires,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m home 
because I didn’t pass. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t what?’’ inquired the merciless 
Hanson. 

‘*Didn’t pass my examinations. I’ve failed.’’ 

‘‘Sho, now! You don’t say so. Well, that’s 
too bad. Better have stayed home in the first 
place, hadn’t you?’’ 

Matilda almost admitted in her heart that she 
had. She thought it again as she washed dishes 
that night in the hot, steamy little kitchen, 
under the fire of her mother’s questions and her 
father’s complaints, and it was forced upon 
her mind many times during the next days, as 
she fell into her old place in the household. It 
was not the work Matilda minded. She gave 
to her domestic duties the same slow but faithful 
labor that she had expended upon her algebra. 
But the girl had taken a glimpse into another 
world, a world of thought, of gentleness and 
| courtesy, of high aims and beautiful ideals. 
Would it be better to have remained ignorant of 
that world, now she could have no share in it? 

Matilda’s mind was busy with the question 
{one bright June day, as she sat on the rickety 





little back porch, shelling peas for dinner. Over 


| house bobbed two little towheads, their owners 
| busy at play. 
| Suddenly a shriek of infantile warfare broke 
| the silence. Matilda put down her pan and 
| went to the rescue. She separated the belliger- 
| : 
ents, shook them into good order, and returned 
to her work. 
‘If there was something for them to do they 
wouldn’t fight so,’’ she said to herself. ‘*Those 


Peck twins are scratched up all the time, and 


they don’t even know their letters. ‘The Quarry 
| Hill children are just going to the bad. If I 
| had a diploma I’d set up a school right away. 
| Of course those babies can’t walk All the way 
| to Centerville. ’’ 

| Herea pea intended for the pan took an erratic 
| leap into space, impelled by a surprised action 
of Matilda’s thumb as an idea seized her. 

“‘Why!’’ she exclaimed aloud. ‘‘Why, J 
believe IT will!”’ 

Nearly two years after that summer day 
| Miss Pillsbury was sent out from Westlake on 
a tour of educational inspection. She visited 
large towns with their well-graded systems and 
imposing buildings, and small villages with 
| their little country schoolhouses. In both fields 
| she found graduates of the Normal College doing 
good and acceptable work. 

She was stopping in a mountain village in 
| the western part of the state, when she was 
| told that three miles farther on there was a small 
| settlement known as Quarry Hill. 

‘* A forsaken place,’’ said her informer. 


‘*They’re a real wild lot up there, those 
quarrymen are, foreigners most of them, 
and they don’t care anything about learn- 
ing. Some of their young ones used to 
walk down here every day, but it’s a long 
tramp, and I believe they’ve got some kind 
of a school of their own now. You’d better 
not think of going, Miss Pillsbury; it’s a 
rough road, ’’ 

Miss Pillsbury was tired. She had hoped 
to turn her face homeward that day, but 
instead she took passage in the stage for 
Quarry Hill. 

**Those struggling little schools are the 
very ones which need our help and encour- 
agement,’’ she said to herself. 

The Quarry Hill schoolhouse was an 
old, unpainted barn. It stood upon the 
crest of a hill, and had for its outlook a 
whole world of rise and dip, of wooded 
slope and green valley, away to the purple 
mountains on the horizon. 

Miss Pillsbury knocked at the rough 
entrance. A white-headed tot with a clean 
face and a ragged apron opened the door; 
then, abashed by the presence of a stranger, 
it introduced one stubby finger into its mouth 
and stared. 

‘What is it, Inga?’’ asked a voice from 
within, and a young woman appeared, book 
in hand. The book fell to the floor as the 
young woman cried: 

**Miss Pillsbury !’’ 

**Matilda Haggett!’’ exclaimed the visi- 
tor. 

It was the rudest kind of a schoolroom, 
with its sagging floor and its unfinished 
walls. The desks were made of rough 
boards nailed on to crossed legs, and the 
benches were lower editions of the same. 
The children were of all sorts and ages. 
They looked happy, quiet and docile. 

“I hope you don’t think it wrong of 
me?’’ said Matilda, when she had dismissed 
her pupils to their recess. 

‘*Wrong of you! I don’t understand, ’’ 

“Teaching without any diploma, Miss 
Pillsbury. It does seem forthputting in 
me. I don’t feel that I have any right toa 
school when I failed so; but this place 
does need it, and there isn’t any one else to 
do it. Of course I wouldn’t take pay like a 
regular teacher.’’ 

**My dear Matilda,’’ said Miss Pillsbury, 
‘‘what do you mean? Are you not paid 
for this work ?’’ 

“Oh, no; the children give enough to 
get some books. I couldn’t take anything 
when they are so poor. You see, it isn’t 
as if 1 were a real teacher, who had 
graduated, ’’ 

**What do your parents think of such an 
arrangement ?’’ 

Matilda’s face fell. ‘‘They don’t like it 
much. Father says I’ve got to go to earn- 
ing next fall. I don’t know what I shall 
do. ‘There’s a factory at Centerville, but I 
can’t bear to leave here.’’ 

Miss Pillsbury looked at the girl before 
her in amazement. Could this be the stupid 
and unresponsive Matilda Haggett of the 
algebra class? Clumsy and plain as ever, 

and even more shabbily dressed, she was 


pa told me you wouldn’t be along for quite a| the rock ledge which cropped out behind the | actually dignified. When she spoke to her 


former teacher she was the shy, awkward girl 
of old; when she confronted her scholars there 
| was no doubt but she was ‘‘Miss Haggett,’’ 
| absolute and supreme. 

All that spring afternoon Miss Pillsbury 
watched Matilda and her school closely. She 
| made almost no comment on what she saw; 
but once she asked : 
| ‘How did you learn to be so clear, Matilda ?’”’ 

Matilda’s answering flush was born of aston- 
ished delight. 

“Do I make things clear? Oh, I am so 
glad, Miss Pillsbury! I don’t know, unless it’s 
because I have to study out things myself, and 
I’m so stupid, you know.’’ 

Miss Pillsbury went back to the Westlake 
Normal College. At the first meeting of the 
faculty she gave an account of her journey. 
When she finished her report she paused for a 
moment, then began to speak again, not from 
her paper this time. 

‘*T have yet to tell of a school,’’ she said, 
‘‘which, it seems to me, is accomplishing valu- 
| able and practical results. Beginning with five 
pupils in an ignorant and lawless community, 
it now numbers about thirty. The children, 
instead of running wild, are orderly and inter 
|ested. The tone of the place has been changed 
| Some of the parents, who are foreigners, have 
formed an evening class, where they may learn 
| to read and write. The teacher carries on het 

work, if not in accord with the latest pedagogical 
| methods, at least with admirable simplicity and 
| judgment. In humble circumstances herself, 
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she gives her services. Her name is Matilda 
Haggett.’’ 

‘The president screwed up his eyebrows. 

‘*Matilda Haggett! Was that not the girl 
who couldn’t get her diploma ?’’ 

‘*The same Matilda,’’ replied Miss Pillsbury, 
dropping her official manner. ‘‘The girl we 
all thought hopeless is working on in a humble, 
patient way, feeling actually guilty because she 
thinks she is not worthy to teach, apologizing 
to me for presuming to teach school without a 
diploma, yet, single-handed, making over that 
rough little village. And the most wonderful 
part of it all is that she really is a good teacher. 
She has to go down to the very bottom of things 
to understand them herself, and that is just 
what those children need. Of all the classes I 
visited, I enjoyed none more than I did Matilda 
Haggett’s, in that tumble-<down shanty. ’’ 

It was graduation day at Westlake. Most of 
the students were from country towns, and their 
families came by rail or stage, or drove in 
their own wagons to see their girls graduated. 
College Hall was well filled with an admiring 
audience of interested relatives and friends, and 
on one of the very front seats sat Matilda 
Haggett. She had come in response to a letter 
from Miss Pillsbury. 

“‘T want you to visit me during commence- 
ment week, and as I will not take no for an 
answer, I enclose a ticket for your journey. It 
will do you good to come, and perhaps you may 
get some points for your school. ’’ 

Matilda winced as she read this last sentence. 
The thought of her school touched a sore spot. 
Her father had told her decidedly that when 
the summer was over she must ‘‘quit playing’’ 
and go to work. Matilda admitted the justice 
of his decision, but her whole heart was in her 
school. 

She shrank, too, from visiting the scene of 
her failure. But Miss Pillsbury’s word was 
law to Matilda. She was 
too young and simple- 
minded not to be excited 
by the prospect ; besides, 
there was the ticket! So 
once more she packed 
her trunk. 

‘‘l’m so glad my best 
dress is all right,’’ she 
thought, as she laid it 
in the tray. The ‘‘best 
dress’’ was a cheap mus- 


and cried. 

She cried once more that night, when Miss 
Pillsbury told her that an appropriation would 
be granted for the maintenance of a school at 
Quarry Hill, and that if she wished the position 
of teacher it should be hers. 

‘You can earn quite as much as you could 
at the factory, Matilda,’’ said Miss Pillsbury, 


‘Ge HE high-school 
BPE boys of Carp 
=. City looked 
forward with joyful 
thoughts to the coming 
of ‘‘fair week,’’ for the 
managers always found 
it necessary to hire outside assistance. In the 
big, broad-shouldered, eager lads the managers 
found efficient helpers. They made use of two 
lat each of the distant corner gates to sell and 
collect tickets, four more for the same work at 
| the main entrance, and others to aid the super- 
| intendents, some of whom were women, in the 
different buildings. 

“‘Can you give me anything to do at the fair- 
grounds next week, sir?’’ asked Edward Hicks, 














from his office the Saturday afternoon before 
‘*fair week. ’’ 

**Yes,”’ replied Mr. Ware. ‘‘I was just 
starting out to find two more boys. We want 
a couple of lively lads for odd jobs—to drive 
nails for the pictures in the art department, to 
| tack up evergreens in the flower-house, and 








waylaying President Ware as he was emerging 


do, broke down, put her face in her hands! ‘‘so I think you may feel certain that your | to Edward, ‘‘did you nail that board on as I 


father will be satisfied. ’’ asked you to?’’ 
‘*But it doesn’t seem right that I should have| Edward turned white. 
it,’’ said Matilda. ‘‘I don’t know a bit more | ‘‘I forgot it.’’ 
about algebra than I did, Miss Pillsbury.’’ The next second the culprit had leaped down 
‘*Perhaps not, but you have learned a great | the steps and was speeding down the race- 
deal about some other higher things,’ responded | track toward the blazing structure, from which 
the teacher, as she tenderly kissed the girl | rockets and Roman candles were still spouting 


**No, sir,’’ said he, 





good night. 


| 


been pulled loose on the 
west side. We’ve got 
fireworks stored in the room underneath. I’m 
afraid somebody’!l carelessly throw a match in 
there, or if it should happen to rain the stuff 
might get wet. Don’t forget about it.’’ 

‘IT won’t, sir,’’ replied Edward, starting 
with the pail toward the pump. ‘‘I’ll attend 
to it right away.’’ 

But_a printed cardboard sign that the wind 
had blown down and carried across from the 
portion of the grounds devoted to the live stock 
fell at his feet, bearing on its scarlet surface in 
bold black capitals this inscription : 


FANCY PETS 
IN NEAT CAGES. 


Edward picked it up and laughed as he read 
it. 

**T’ll play a joke on Dick Brown,”’ said he. 
**T owe him one.’’ 

Leaving the pail of water at the flower-house, 
Edward dashed into the main office for hammer 
and nails, and then set off at a smart pace for 
the ticket-office at the main entrance. 

The office was a crude affair built of rough 
boards. The directors meant when better times 
came to build a more imposing one. The 
opening through which Dick sold tickets was 
guarded by upright laths, making the place 
appear not at all unlike a cage. Indeed, the 
ingenious carpenter who had built the chicken- 
coops had used the remaining material to screen 
the ticket-office, 

Cautiously approaching, Edward tacked the 
gorgeous sign high above his head against the 
solid board at the left of the grating. The joke | 








| 
| 
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forth. 
Near the fire all was confusion. The fair- 
dis were a long three miles from town; the 


\only available way of getting water was from 


the rusty, slow-moving pump near the stock- 
sheds, almost half a mile distant; and at first 
no one thought of telephoning for a chemical 
engine. 

To Edward’s great relief, the acrobats had 
escaped with their lives, but all their belongings 
were feeding the flames. The three who had 
taken part in the final act were still in their 
costumes. 

The wind was driving the sparks toward the 
huge, new grand stand. If that went, the loss 
to the Agricultural Association would be very 
great. The gate receipts the year before had 
fallen off, owing to a continuous run of bad 
weather, the society was in debt, and ill pre- 
pared for a fresh disaster. With anxious eyes 
every one watched the grand stand. 

‘‘Why don’t you get shovels and throw sand 
on the fire?’’ suggested the acrobat in rose- 
colored tights. ‘‘I saw that done out West 
once, where they didn’t have water. It worked 
all right there. I guess the rockets are about 
done shootin’ by now.’’ 

**7’ll get shovels!’’ cried Edward. 
a couple under the office counter.’’ 

Off he darted toward the buildings. When 
he returned, panting for breath, the secretary 
seized one shovel, the president the other, and 
they began to throw sand against the blazing 
pile. The little band of spectators, following 
Edward’s example, tore away boards, scooped 
up sand with their hands, and stamped out the 
flames that blazed up every now and again in 
the long, dry grass in the field enclosed by the 
race-track. 

Of course they could not save the judges’ 
stand, but they could and did keep the fire from 
spreading across the track to the grand stand 
or over the field to the other buildings. 

No one did better work than Edward. He 
looked like a chimney-sweep when it was all 
over. He felt worse than he looked, however, 


**There’s 





appealed amazingly to the crowd, but the | for he was deeply chagrined. Beyond a doubt, 
unconscious ticket-seller, not suspecting that | his neglect to replace the board was responsible 
he had become a ‘‘fancy pet,’’ went on with | for the disaster. When the crowd had melted 
his work with a ludicrously solemn counte- | away he seated himself on the deserted grand 
nance, | stand and stared gloomily at the smoldering 


lin, bought two years 
before in happy antici- 
pation of her own gradu- 
ation. But in Matilda’s 
eyes it was beautiful, 


and she spread out its 
clumsy folds with entire 
satisfaction as she took 
her seat in College Hall. 
Miss Pillsbury, with true 
delicacy, had made no 
suggestions in regard to 
the ungainly gown, but 
she had added a fresh 
ribbon here and a few 
flowers there, and had 
fluffed up the hair which, 
when allowed to curve 
into its natural waves, 
was Matilda’s most at- 
tractive feature. 

Matilda could not help 
feeling a pang of envy 
when the graduating 
class came on the platform, but she crushed it 
as unworthy. She listened to the exercises 
with great respect. 

‘I never could have done it,’’ she thought. 
“*] wish one of them would teach in Quarry 
Hill. They’d know how so much better than 

President Dacey presented the diplomas with 
his usual felicity. ‘‘He’s so handsome,’’ thought 
Matilda. ‘‘My, wouldn’t I like to have him 
look at me that way, as if he was proud of me!’’ 
she added, in painful recollection of that dreadful 
day when she last stood in his little office. 

‘‘When a soldier in the British army distin- 
guishes himself by special bravery,’’ said 
President Dacey, ‘‘he is given a badge of honor 
called the Victoria cross. It has no value in 
itself; no price can be set upon it. Its worth 
lies simply in its sentiment; it is the symbol of 
bravery. Like that plain iron cross, these cer- 
tificates which I give you have no intrinsic 
value. ‘They are of no possible use to you save 
in showing that you have honorably done your 
work. They are the ‘well done’ pronounced 
upon your labor. It is with great pleasure that 
I have presented you with these diplomas. It 
is with special gratification that I bestow one 
on a young lady, not a member of this class, 
but one who has earned it by faithful and suc- 
cessful endeavor. Will Miss Matilda Haggett 
please step up on the platform ?’’ 

“*T!”’ ejaculated Matilda, from the front seat. 

It took considerable pushing and encourage- 
ment and explanation to get the bewildered 
Matilda up on the platform. 
before the president, surprised out of her awk- 
wardness into the simple dignity of perfect 
unconsciousness. 


‘*T congratulate you heartily, Miss Haggett,’’ | 


suid President Dacey, with his most stately 
bow. 
And then Matilda, not knowing what else to 





Finally she stood | 


ORAWN BY 
ERNEST FOSBERY. 


NEVER HAD THE PATCH- 
WORK QUILTS GONE 
UP SO SPEEDILY. 


to hang up the crazy-quilts in the women’s 
building; in short, to do anything that needs 
to be done. Come out Monday morning.’’ 

Edward was all eagerness the first day, and 
his industry left nothing to be desired. Never 
had the superintendents found a more willing 
or a more capable helper; never had the patch- 
work quilts gone up so speedily or the pictures 
hung at such satisfactory angles. 

Before noon of the second day, however, the 
novelty had worn off, and Edward began to 
find his work irksome. Every one seemed to 
want him at once. He found himself envying 
the ticket-sellers, who had only one thing to 
do, instead of a miscellaneous assortment of odd 
jobs. 

Besides, the boy was working with a divided 
mind, for he was very much interested at that 
time in Belgian hares. He had that morning 
entered his own for competition. He hoped to 
make enough, between his wages and premium 
money, to buy a long-coveted rifle. 

In addition to the task of seeing that his pets 
were properly housed and fed, he found it 
necessary to pay frequent visits to the bench 
show, to see how many other Belgian hares 
had been entered. But unfortunately, the work 
required of him did not often lie in that direc- 
tion. 

As he was returning from one of these visits, 
| he met the secretary, who bore in one hand a 
| water-pail and in the other a huge, fluted pie 
no work was ever too humble for the public- 
| Spirited secretary. 

‘*Here, Hicks,’’ said the overburdened officer, 
| ‘‘go fill this pail at the pump for Pauline 

Knight while I take this pie to its proper 
| destination. Because it’s a squash pie, some 
rattlepate thought it belonged in the vege- 
table department. By the way, I wish you’d 
take a hammer and some nails over to the 
judges’ stand to-day and nail on a board that’s 








Well pleased with his prank, Edward was 
watching the smiles and grins on the faces 
round him when a small boy touched his 
elbow. 

‘‘Say,’’ said the boy, ‘‘here’s a note your | 
sister sent you. I’ve hunted all over the place 
for you.”’ 

Edward tore open the envelope and found | 
this note within: 

Dear Ned. Cousin Susie came on the noon | 
train to go to the fair, but I have a headache and | 
can’t go. Meet her at two o’clock at the north 
entrance, and see that she gets a good place on | 
the grand stand. 


Edward looked at his watch. It was already | 
almost two. The train, only half a mile away, 
was whistling at that moment. Edward set | 
off on a run down the race-track toward the | 
north gate. 

By this time he had completely forgotten the | 
secretary and the work at the judges’ stand. | 
With a lot of Belgian hares and a pretty | 
cousin on his mind, Edward had no thought 
to spare for anything so trivial as a loosened 
board. 

One of the chief attractions at the fair that 
year was a spiral tower built of gas-pipe, the 
work of a local genius. Up and down this 
arrangement trained acrobats rode bicycles and 
performed all sorts of daring feats. At night 
the final act was advertised to take place in the 
midst of a blaze of glory, with fireworks spout- 
ing from perforations in the gas-pipe and from 
a torchlike arrangement on top. The tower 
had been tested and had been found to work to 
perfection. 

That evening everything, including the fire- 
works, went off as advertised, and was voted 
an entire success. The show over, the delighted 
spectators hurried away to secure seats in the 
crowded homeward-bound trains. The persons 
in charge of the different buildings turned their 
attention to locking up for the night, and by 
half past ten hardly twenty persons remained 
inside the gates. The grounds appeared dark 
and forlorn, for only the small portion contain- 
ing the buildings was lighted. 

Suddenly there was a cry of ‘‘ Fire!’’ followed 
almost instantly by a continuous volley of sharp 





explosions, coming from the direction of the 
deserted grand stand. 

“*It’s the judges’ stand!’’ cried the president, 
who had rushed to the door of the adminis- | 
tration building. ‘‘Look! It’s all ablaze! <A | 
spark from the tower must have got into those | 
fireworks in the room underneath, but I don’t | 
see how, when the door was on the east side. | 
I hope the acrobats are all out; they use that | 
place for a dressing-room, and some of them 
sleep there. ’’ 


‘*Hicks,’’ said the secretary, turning abruptly 


pile. 

‘*That’s the end of my rifle,’ thought he. 
“‘Of course I can’t take any wages after this, 
even if they’re willing to give me any. It’ll 
take all my prize-money, and more, too, to pay 
for a new suit of clothes, for these are done 
for. They’ve a nice opinion of me by this 
time. They’ll have to give up the show on 
the tower and pay the acrobats for what 
they’ve lost, I suppose. I hate to think of 
meeting the secretary. He’ll just take my 
head —’’ 

‘That you, Hicks?’’ The secretary’s voice 
floated up from the race-track. ‘‘Are you too 
tired to go to town on my wheel and do an 


| errand ?’’ 


**T shouldn’t think you’d ever want to trust 
me again,’’ said Edward, bitterly. 

He leaped over the railing, however, and 
joined the secretary as he spoke. 

“I was pretty mad at first,’’ said the man, 
starting off, with Edward beside him, toward 
the bicycle sheds. ‘‘But a burnt child dreads 
the fire, you know, and you’ve been prett) 
well scorched—I hear you’ ve lost your eyebrows. 
I want you to go to town as fast as you cn 
ride, wake up Sam Patterson, and get him 
started out here—he’s got a horse—just as soon 
as he’s awake. Put the wheel in his wagon 
and come back with him. 

‘*When he’s made an estimate of the lumber 
needed for a new judges’ stand, you’re to take it 
to Mr. Mead’s house, get Mead up, and make 
him understand that he’s got te get that lumber 
here by six o’clock sharp. We’ve got to have 
the stand done by two o’clock to-morrow. 
Then you’re to go to the addresses on this 
list, engage these four carpenters, and have 
them here with their tools as soon as it’s day- 
light. Understand ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Edward. 
me this time.’’ 

“IT thought so. I can’t go myself, for I’ve 
got to take those acrobats somewhere and find 
beds for them. Ware’s got them rolled up in 
rag carpets to keep them warm. Their tent 
was burned and all their clothes. I don’t 
know which are worse off, the three that are 
shivering in pink and green tights or the two 
that lost their spangles; but I guess we’ll find 
it easier to rake up every-day clothes for them 
than to get circus duds, I’ll be back by the 
time you are, for it’ll take Matthews and. me 
half the night to straighten out the tickets and 
cash.’’ 

Tired as he was, Edward carried out his 
instructions with faithful exactness. He mat- 
aged to snatch two hours of sleep before six 
o’clock, but he was careful to return then: 


**You can depend on 


| for he could drive nails as well as any one, and 


he meant to do what he could to repair the 
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damage that his unfortunate carelessness had 


wrought. 
The secretary chuckled when he saw Edward 


azar LEN I was fif- 

teen years old 
=——— my father sent 
me for a wagon-load of 
lumber to Fort Worth, 
which was seventy-five 
miles distant from our 
new claim. 

His intention was 
that I should go with 
two neighbors who had 
squatted some miles 
from our place;. but . 
they started earlier 
than I did, and I could 
not drive my oxen fast 
enough to overtake them that day. 


Lep, my 
nigh ox, was a big red and white fellow, with 
enormous horns, which he was too good-natured 
to use. Coaly, the black off ox, was of a differ- 
ent temper. 

He was taller than Lep, much quicker, and 


had shorter, sharper horns. He would kick as 
well as ‘‘hook,’’ he particularly hated dogs, and 
was altogether so vicious when unyoked that 
nothing but his good conduct when yoked saved 
him from the butcher. 

Sunset found me near the foot of a long hill 
that had led me down into a gorge about five 
miles from what was then the hamlet of Paluxy. 
The road, seldom travelled in those early days, 
was too vague to be followed by night without 
danger of upsetting the wagon. So I reluctantly 
turned aside into a small open space among 
the cedars and halted. The month was Janu- 
ary, but the weather was mild for the season. 

The steep, rocky sides of the wild gorge were 
overgrown with twisted cedars, and rose to 
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helping to clear the ground for the new stand. 
**It’ll be a good long while before he forgets to 
nail another board on,’’ he said to himself. 





rekindle it when morn- 
ingcame. I had relied 
upon it to keep the 
wild animals away ; 
.but now that the moon 
had risen, I was not 
much afraid of wild 
animals. 

By the light of the 
moon I could see Coaly 
and Lep lying a few 
yards away, both 
chewing their cuds con- 
tentedly. A wolf was 
howling in the dis- 
tance, and a little 
screech-owl was uttering its peculiar cry some- 
where up the side of the gorge. I was on the 
point of falling asleep again when a slight noise 
hear me caused me to raise my head. As I did 
so a low growl froze my blood. 

A yard or two from my feet, on the other 
side of where the fire had been, stood an animal 
larger than any dog. He was looking straight 
at me, evidently preparing to attack. 

I had never seen a mountain-lion till then, 
but the instant my eyes rested upon the animal 
I knew what it was. A chill of horror ran over 
me as I sat there, half-paralyzed by fear. 

One saying that I had heard from childhood 
was that a mountain-lion will not attack you 
as long as you look it steadily in the eye. Now, 
being utterly at the lion’s mercy, I had presence 
of mind enough, in spite of my terror, to make 
the attempt. It was all I could do. 

I do not think there was anything in my 
wavering gaze very terrifying to that lion. At 
least he did not show any symptoms of fear. 





what I thought a great height. In the gloom | 
and loneliness I made my preparations for | 
camping with much trepidation, although I 
really had no other reason for fear than that 
wolves, wildcats and mountain-lions had been 
occasionally encountered in this great ravine. 

After unyoking the oxen and tying them to 
trees, I collected dry cedar wood, of which there 
was abundance, and piled it near the wagon. 
When a fire had been kindled, I warmed myself 
and felt more cheerful. The firelight banished 
the darkness in the immediate vicinity, but 
seemed to increase it everywhere else. 

As soon as 1 was warm I fed the oxen, and | 
then prepared my own supper. Mother had | 
provided me with a good supply of cooked pro- | 
visions. After broiling some slices of pork on 
a stick, and warming some bread in the same 
way, I made a hearty meal. 

Then I sat for a while before the fire, enjoying 
the warmth, and soon grew sleepy in spite of | 
my surroundings. Knowing that I would have 
to get an early start the next morning, in order 
to overtake my friends, I thought it well to go to 
bed early. I had determined to sleep on the 
ground by the fire. 

After spreading a layer of unbound sheaf oats 
on the ground, I put down several quilts for a 
bed, and then others for coverings. Then I piled 
more wood on the fire, gave the oxen a good 
supply of oats and fodder, and crawled into my 
not uncomfortable bed. 

While listening to the wind shrieking drearily 
across the hilltops, and to the more cheerful 
sounds of the crackling fire and champing oxen, 
I fell asleep. 

Several hours must have passed before I 
awoke, and found myself looking up at a sky 
covered with thin, fleecy clouds, through which 
the waning moon shone dimly. Raising my 
head, I looked round. ‘The fire had burned 
out, for cedar wood does not last long. Only 
a few coals were visible where the crackling 
blaze had been. 

Being warm and comfortable, I did not trouble | 
myself about the fire, knowing that I could | 





| 
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As I sat watching him with a terrified, fas- 
cinated gaze, he crouched as if for a spring, 
and uttered another growl, deep and fierce. 
I seemed to see his hair stand on end. I was 
too much dazed to move, and even if I could 
have done so, I was at the animal’s mercy. 

But instead of springing, he straightened up 
and began to circle slowly round me, keeping 
at about the same distance. Perhaps he was 
trying to get behind me. 

As he moved he kept his eyes fixed upon me, 
and I returned his gaze as steadily as I could. 
Several times he stopped and seemed to be 
getting ready for a spring, but as often moved 
on again in a circle, uttering frequent growls, 
while I turned in bed, and never once took my 
eyes from his. I expected every moment to see 
him coming through the air toward me, and 


| doubtless he would have sprung before long 


had not something occurred which neither he 
nor I had counted upon. 

Pretty soon after making the discovery that 
the beast was near I had heard the oxen spring 
to their feet, both puffing as if alarmed. Later, 
as the lion was circling round me and growling, 
1 could hear them trampling restlessly, and 
tugging at their ropes till the cedars to which 
they were tied shook audibly. 

The lion himself was too much occupied with 
me to pay any attention to the oxen. He 
seemed to have made up his mind that I would 
make a palatable supper, and as he had probably 
not eaten for several days, he felt little interest 
in anything else justthen. As for me, although 
I heard the oxen’s movements, I did not dare to 
turn my eyes away from the lion long enough 
to see what they were doing. 

Sut while the beast was hesitating, I heard a 
low, hoarse bellow, followed by a shaking of 
a tree, as if one of the oxen was throwing his 
weight against the rope that held him. Then 
came a trampling of hoofs over the rocky 
ground, and I turned my head in time to see 
Coaly’s huge figure, black as midnight, as he 
rushed by me and made straight for the lion. 

The beast was giving his whole attention to 
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me, and seemed to be taken by surprise, He 
uttered a fierce grow] of rage, and attempted to 
put himself in a defensive attitude; but before 
he could do so Coaly was upon him. The next 
moment the lion, big as he was, shot up into 
the air, tossed by the powerful horns of the 
black ox. : 

Here I recovered my presence of mind some- 
what, sprang up, ran to the nearest tree, and 
hastily scrambled up as far as I dared go. Even 
then 1 was only eight or ten feet above the 
ground, and I knew the lion could climb; but 
I felt comparatively safe, for the beast was too 
busy with other matters just then to give further 
attention to me. 

When he struck the ground, after being tossed 
upward, he was in a great rage. Instead of 


furious dash at his enemy, intending, I think, 
to light on the ox’s back. 
thought of permitting anything of that kind. 

Wheeling round with astonishing quickness, 
he received the lion on his horns and threw 
him several feet backward. Three or four times 
this was repeated. Finally the lion, finding 
himself unable to get at the ox, ceased his 
attacks. He did not retreat, however, but stood 
with open mouth and gleaming eyes, uttering 
loud growls of defiance. 

Coaly was not in the least intimidated by 
this show of resistance. Lowering his head, he 
















THEN FOLLOWED A FIERCE 
AND EXCITING STRUGGLE 


plunged recklessly at the lion. Then followed 
| a fierce and exciting struggle, which lasted for 
| several minutes. 

Again and again the ox charged furiously, 
but the lion always sprang nimbly out of the 
way, and in turn tried to jump upon the back 
of his antagonist. Notwithstanding his huge 
size, Coaly was very swift in his movements. 
Wherever the lion presented himself, he found 
the sharp horns ready to receive him. 

Finally I saw the lion make a desperate leap 
at Coaly’s throat. The ox turned quickly, so 
that his body shut out my view. For a little 
while I was very much afraid lest my champion, 
although he had been having the fight all his 
own way so far, should be defeated and perhaps 
killed. But soon he turned, and I saw, much 
to my relief, that there was no occasion whatever 
for alarm on his account. 

The lion was on his back on the ground, 
while Coaly was almost standing on his head 
over the prostrate body, doing his best to drive 
his horns through it. 

Whether he succeeded I could not tell in the 
dim light; but in a few moments the lion was 
again tossed into the air. When he struck the 





| ground all the fight was gone out of him. He 
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waiting to be gored a second time, he made a} 


But Coaly had no | 











scrambled away, followed by the furious Coaly. 
Both disappeared among the cedars. 

I listened intently to learn what they were 
doing. Now and then a growl, more of pain 
than of defiance, came back from the direction 
they had taken. Each grow] was fainter, coming 
from farther up the creek, and from this I knew 
that the lion was retreating at a good speed. 

While I was listening eagerly for some evidem e 
that the fight had been renewed, I became aware 
that everything round me was growing lighter. 
Glancing down, I saw with dismay that my 
bed was on fire. One of the coals that had been 
scattered by the combatants had fallen upon 
the straw, which had at last burst into a blaze. 

If the lion had still been near I should have 
remained up in the tree and allowed the fire to 
burn, although my hat, boots, coat and vest, the 
| only part of my clothing that I had removed on 
going to bed, would have been consumed, But 
feeling that there was now no danger, I hastily 
| let myself down, and extinguished the blaze. 
| The only harm done was the burning off of the 
| corners of two or three quilts. 
| J soon kindled another fire of wood, and felt 

safer when I saw it blazing up brightly, although 
| I was still very much afraid. A little reflection 
convinced me that it would prove a better safe- 
| guard than any tree I could climb. 

The experiences through which I had just 
| passed had left me in an excited, nervous state. 
At every sound, however slight, I 
started and turned quickly, not know - 
ing at what moment the lion might 
come back. I was also anxious lest 
Coaly should take it into his head to 
go home, and leave me with only 
half a team. 

As nearly as 1 could tell by the 
moon, it was now about midnight. 
I turned up the ends of the quilts 
and blankets, and crawled uncer 
them. Then I lay 
and listened for any 
suspicious sound. 
Every now and 
then I raised my 
head and looked 
about, but saw 
nothing to revive 
my fears. Before 
knew that I was 
getting sleepy, I 
was sound asleep. 

1 was awakened 
by something push- 
ing against the side 
of my bed. Start- 
ing up in alarm, I 
was greatly relieved 
to see that it was 
only Coaly. He was 
putting his nose 
under the blankets 

ae to get the oats. The 

broken rope was 

dangling from his horns. The fire had burned 

out, but it was now day, a bright, still, frosty 

morning, and the first rays of the sun were 

already shining against the mountainside above 
me. 

After rekindling the fire, I started to lead 
Coaly back to tie him again, when I made the 
discovery that one of his horns was covered 
with dried blood. Evidently he had seriously 
wounded the lion. 

Possibly, I thought, he had killed him some- 
where near by, and I wanted to make a search 
in the hope of finding the carcass and securing 
the skin as a trophy. But being unarmed, and 
knowing that there was danger of coming upon 
a live lion instead of a dead one, I decided that 
the risk was too great. 

However, while I was eating my breakfast 
I thought of an expedient that enabled me to 
make the search in safety. Taking hold of 
Coaly’s rope, I led him after me, and thus pro- 
tected, spent nearly an hour looking among the 
cedars along the creek. 

If I had found the lion wounded, I intended 
to let Coaly finish him. But the search was not 
successful, and I returned to the camp, put the 
oxen to the wagon, and proceeded on my way. 
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——— trated most impressively 
in the life of one of the most 
progressive farmers of Pennsylvania, and one 


of that state’s most ardent advocates of forest | which had attracted his attention 
|in his boyhood, but most of the gi SEN 


protection. 

When a lad he helped his father graft apple- 
trees, and in this way became much interested 
in the science, or art, of grafting. 


nuts of ufusual size and exceptionally fine 
flavor, and*the boy was seized with the desire 
to try the experiment of grafting the poorer 
trees of the section with scions from this one. 
The father considered the idea impracticable, 
and discouraged the plan; but the boy held to 
his belief, and his interest in the subject has 
resulted in a most remarkable chestnut grove. 
This grove, which is situated in central 
Pennsylvania, about eight miles from Shamokin, 


and are proving very efficient 
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trees are grafted with Paragon 
| Scions. The average size of the nuts 


. There was | borne by these trees is about that of a half- 
on his father’s place a chestnut-tree which bore | 


| dollar. The nuts are crisp and of a fine flavor. 
| In addition to bearing nuts which are large and 
sweet, the Paragon is prolific. A two-year-old 
graft has been known to bear fifty-six burs, each 
bur containing on an average three large nuts. 


The land where the trees stand was typical | 
waste ground until the grove was started. It) 


yas originally covered with a dense forest of 
pine, oak and chestnut, with occasional clumps 
of maple and birch. The more valuable timber 
was cut off many years ago, the chestnut more 


covers three hundred acres, on which are nearly | recently. Numerous sprouts had sprung up 
round the chestnut stumps, and it was on these 
that the scions were first grafted. 

Only during a few months in the year can 





ninety thousand trees. True to his first idea, 
in starting his grove the farmer used on a few 
of the trees sprouts from the ancient patriarch | 
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the work be done; the month of 
May is the most favorable time. 
The scions are put in from three 
to four feet from the ground, and of 
the sprouts round a stump, those nearest the 
ground are always chosen, because they ‘‘root 


by storms. Only two or three sprouts are 
grafted about any stump, the other sprouts 
being left standing until the grafted ones have 
had a chance to become strong, as an additional 
protection. 

The work has not been without discourage- 
ments, and much thought has been given to 
overcoming the enemies of the grove, chief 
among which are the ordinary chestnut worm, 
the bur worm and fire. 

As an aid in coping with the worms, the 
| farmer has placed in the grove a large flock of 
game chickens, which forage among the trees, 





in’’ more readily, and are less easily damaged | 


worm is the larva are destroyed 
in large numbers by an invention which has 
proved quite effective. This consists of a 
| brilliant light placed over a pan of kerosene, 
|and surrounded by reflectors in such a man- 
ner that the insects, flying toward the light, 
strike the reflectors and are knocked into the oil 
beneath. 

To protect against fire and thieves, which at 
first caused considerable annoyance and loss, 
watchmen are employed. Fire-lanes round and 
through the grove serve as a further protection 
from the danger from fire. 

In 1904 the grove bore at least one thousand 
bushels of the nuts, bringing about ten dollars 
a bushel. The demand is much greater than 
the supply, and three times the amount that the 
grove bears could easily have been marketed at 
the same price. The grove has not reached its 
full bearing capacity, and it is expected that 
within the next five years the yield will increase 
at least one-half. 
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CITA TOMS 


MAKING PANAMA HATS. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


pee comfort for the nervous and serious- 
minded persons who worry because the 
coal supply cannot last more than a few thousand 
years. In Cape Breton a vein lost fifty years 
ago has just been rediscovered. It is said to 
contain more than six hundred million tons. Put 
on another lump. 
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‘ags sometimes warrant but never make the 
quality of the goods. In this day of ready 
labels we have the ‘‘simple life’? and the 
‘strenuous life’’ and the ‘‘abundant life’’ and 
the ‘‘contemplative life.’’ Some one has sug- 
gested that we disregard the adjectives and 
devote ourselves, as Browning teaches, to life. 
pam hats, so called, are’ not made in 
Panama, but hereafter they will be made 

there if the plans of the government work out 
successfully. A school for hat-making has been 
started in the district of Arraijan. Boys are to 
be taught how to weave the grass, and then 
they will go home and teach the trade to 
those in their native village who wish to learn. 
At present most of the Panama hats on the 
market are made in Ecuador. 
|' speaks well for Mexico that in the eleven 

months ended with May its people imported 
from this country half a million dollars’ worth 
of sewing-machines and nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of typewriters. It is said 
that more typewriters are in use in Mexico than 
in France, and that the sewing-machine pene- 
trates to parts of the republic so hard to reach 
that the cost of conveyance from the capital 
exceeds the import price of the article. 


Tek Oriental, town of paper and flowers, 
clad in kimonos and bed slippers, is to have 
a four-track elevated railroad. One can hear 
the suave conductor cooing, ‘* Will the honorable 
gentlemen kindly move their honorable persons 
forward? The honorable passengers will leave 
by the august side door. There is abundance 
of room upon the left if the honorable lady with 
the bundles will kindly sit closer to the other 
honorable lady. Thoid Street! Change for 
city hall! Step li-ively!’’ 
Kars is going into, or rather partly out of, 
the real estate business. On September 1st 
it will put on the market six million acres, about 
nine thousand square miles, of land which has 
been under lease to cattlemen. Does the reader 
realize the meaning of the figures and the vast- 
ness of the noble state to which the land belongs ? 
Probably not; but the tract that Texas purposes 
to sell is larger by more than a thousand square 
miles than the State of Massachusetts, yet it 
comprises only about one-thirtieth of the area 


of the State of Texas. 
BY a majority of one the Cuban House of 
Representatives decided the other day to 
omit what is known as the Platt amendment 
from the draft of the constitution that is to be 
published for distribution among the voters. 
The Platt amendment is the law which provides 
that the United States government shall super- 
vise the foreign relations of Cuba, and it has 
been included in the treaty between the two 
countries. The omission of it from the printed 
draft of the constitution will not make it less 
binding. It will only make it less conspicuous. 
(ee a habit of thought from their latter- 
day elders, young men starting in business 
believe that they have no chance unless they 
have a ‘‘pull’’ with some influential man. It 
is related that when young Elihu Root set out 
from Hamilton College to make his way in 
New York, his father, a professor of mathe- 
matics, who was affectionately dubbed ‘‘Cube 
Root,’’ offered him letters of introduction to 
men in New York who could help him. ‘‘I 
don’t want them,’’ replied young Root. ‘‘I’m 
starting out to do this thing myself. I’m going 
to make my own friends without any family 
pull. I want to find out whether I’m a man 
or a mouse.’’ Any boy who is willing to put 
himself to the test will find that he is not a 
mouse, = 
Open unity may seem to gain ground 
slowly, as between organizations, but unity 
among Christians, which is quite as important, 
is daily demonstrated by incidents like one that 
is related in Zion’s Herald. A poor woman 
who required a surgical operation had treatment 
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| first by a Swedenborgian doctor in a Meth- 
odist dispensary, and then was taken to a free 
bed in a Baptist hospital, where she was 
attended by a Methodist surgeon. While she 
was at the hospital a Roman Catholic woman 
gave her boy a room, an Episcopal clergyman 
cared for him mornings and evenings when he 
was not at school, and a Presbyterian woman 
provided his meals. Probably none of these 
good people ever thought or cared whether the 
mother and boy belonged to his or her particular 
communion, or to any. 


7" Japanese government has recently made 
regulations regarding the manufacture of 
habutaye silk, intended to prevent weighting 
the fabric with other material. The practice 
of weighting is said to have hurt the reputa- 
tion of habutaye, and the government desires to 
restore it to the favor of foreign purchasers. 
The regulations require the manufacturer to 
attach to each piece of silk his own name and 
| place of business, with the date of manufacture 
and the number of the piece, and also to keep a 
| record of every piece sold, the day of sale, the 
date when the goods were finished, the weight 
of the unfinished material and the weight of the 
finished product. ‘The sale of goods made con- 
trary to these regulations is forbidden. It would 
not be possible for the United States government 
to make such stringent regulations, although it 
might forbid the shipment of weighted silk from 
one state to another unless properly labeled. 
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ITS LITTLE MISSION. 


The very shadow of an insect’s wing, 
For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
Hartley Coleridge. 
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YELLOW FEVER. 


lhe man who should write the whole story 
‘3 of ‘‘yellow Jack’’ would make not merely 

a romance of medicine, but an epic. The 
time would go back to 1635, and the scenes 
would embrace Barbados and Guadeloupe and 
old Port Royal, strongholds of the buccaneers. 
The movement would carry the reader round 
Cape Horn to Lima and Callao, in Peru, and 
across the Atlantic to Spain, and the deeds 
would show human nature both at its best and 
at its worst. 

The great story could not have been told even 
ten years ago. So late as 1897 and 1898 the 
surgeon-general of the United States and the 
health officer of New York discussed the disease 
in a learned review, but neither of them made 
the slightest reference to what is now known to 
be the only sure method of prevention—pro- 
tection from mosquitoes. 

The greatest epidemic of yellow fever which 
ever visited the United States was probably that 


|—the plague which gave birth to the line in 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ : 

Wealth has no power to bribe nor beauty to charm 

the oppressor. 

The ‘‘great period’’ of yellow fever, as it 
has been called, was from 1793 to 1805, when 
it not only raged in this country, but crossed 
the Atlantic. In 1821, too, Barcelona had five 
thousand deaths from it, and in 1857 more than 
six thousand died in Lisbon in a few weeks. 
The last great epidemic in this country was in 
1878, when more than four thousand persons 
| died in Memphis, and nearly seventy thousand 
| in the whole country. 

Of the visits of yellow fever to this country 
| since 1800, thirty-five are known to have been 
| from Cuba, and twenty-one of them from 
| Havana. 
| disease in Cuba, by the American army officers 
| who undertook to exterminate it there, that the 
| agency of the mosquito in disseminating it was 
| established. 





EDUCATION AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
ormal education often pretends to reform 
F those who receive it; and those who do 
not receive it are inclined to demand model 
conduct of the school-bred man and to condemn 
the school if its finished product falls to the 
common level of weakness and sin. Accord- 
ingly, when Prof. William James of Harvard 
deciared at Chicago University that academic 
education does not insure character, some people 
said, ‘‘We told you so. College education does 
not give us better citizens.’’ And other people 
accused Professor James of turning against his 
fraternity, proclaimed the ennobling influence of 
university ideals, and tried to outface the fact. 

For it is a fact. Education does not insure 
character. True education does develop character 
if if has good human beings to work on. It 
cannot recreate character. We shall always 
behold the spectacle of book-informed men who 
lack the simple virtues, and the corresponding 
spectacle of men without experience in schools 
who are honest, upright, noble and God-fearing, 
notwithstanding their ignorance of sciences and 
philosophies. Academic education is simply an 
opportunity to learn what is best, to train the 
| vision to a high view of right and duty. 

Like every kind of opportunity, it is often 
presented to a barren or unappreciative soul. 
For those to whom it is presented it creates a 
tremendous responsibility. The privilege of ed- 
ucation robs a man of excuse for wrong-doing. 
The man or the woman who has been to a good 





college cannot advance the apology of ignorance 
for misdeeds and dull moral perceptions. We 
are just in demanding in the college graduate 
high honor, clear moral insight and honorable 
intention; whereas we do not with such evident 
justice demand fine moral discrimination of the 
man who has had small chance to learn. If 
the educated man fails, however, we cannot 
blame ‘‘higher education.’? The man has not 
been educated ; he has merely gone through the 


forms. 
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FAILURE. 


The same our failure as our glory 
If Conscience svith the best was done. 
Hamilton Aidé. 
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THE JAPANESE CODE FOR WOMEN. 
Ts work of the Countess Oyama and other 


Japanese women in organizing the hospital 

service of Tokyo and the various societies 
for aiding the Japanese army is distinguished 
for its splendid spirit and its modern method. 
Any one who has watched and admired it will 
take up with amused wonder a recent book—the 
translation of the precepts of a Japanese sage, 


of feminine training in Japan. 

The book itself is not now much used, but its 
teachings have become a part of the practice of 
every Japanese household. 

‘*The worst infirmities that afflict the female, ’’ 
says the sage, Kaibara Ekken, ‘‘are indocility, 
slander, jealousy and silliness. These infirmities 
are found in seven or eight out of every ten 
women, and from them arises the inferiority of 
women to men.’’ 

He boldly puts the doctrine of the wife’s 
obedience on an impregnable ground. ‘‘Such 
is the stupidity of woman’s character,’’ he says, 
‘that it is incumbent on her in every particular 
to distrust herself and obey her husband. ’’ 

The system of rewards and punishment for 
women extends over this life and the life to 
come, and maintains an ingenious balance. ‘‘ 
woman must look on her husband,’’ says 
Kaibara, ‘‘as if he were heaven itself, and 
never weary of thinking how she may yield to 





which scourged Philadelphia in 1797 and 1798 | 


It was in the work of studying the | 


her husband, and thus escape celestial castiga- 
| tion.’’ 

| Kaibara disapproves for woman indulgence 
}in the pleasures of the theater, of music, of 
| wine, and even of tea. Curiously enough, he 
| would not have her very religious, and this for 
a reason which no Christian would be likely to 
guess—a kind of conjugal jealousy of heaven! 
‘*The wife,’’ he says, ‘‘must not enter into an 
| irreverent familiarity with the gods.’’ 

This is a highly Oriental view of woman’s 
| place in the scheme of things. Yet no one who 
| knows the best Japanese women can doubt that, 
whether because of Kaibara’s teaching, or in 
spite of it, they are a lovely type of gracious, 
gentle, vigorous, loyal, achieving womanhood. 
| They may have been slaves in the past, but 
| they were always charming slaves. Now that 
‘new Japan is setting them free, their liberty 
has not destroyed their charm, but enhanced it. 
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LARGE AND SMALL CROPS. 


armers are often in doubt whether an 
exceptionally large yield of anything, 
resulting in low prices, is as advantageous 
to them as a short crop at high prices. The 
consumer of flour or fruits or cotton goods who 
has to pay higher prices when there is a shortage 
has no doubt where his interest lies. The 
farmer sometimes overlooks the effect of a short 
supply and a high price in stimulating competi- 
tion which may prove permanent. When cotton 
is reasonable in price the Lancashire spinners 
are content to rely on this country for it, but if 
under scarcity or speculation they are compelled 
to pay too much, they begin to look for other 
sources of supply. Every year of high prices 
greatly stimulates this search. 


settlers will be pushed into the interior of 
Argentina and Saskatchewan to raise it. The 
farmer everywhere decides by its average return 
how many acres to lay down to any particular 
crop. He cannot take advantage of speculative 
conditions, but must plan on averages. 

When meat was so high in the United States 
a few years ago, certain beef-packers, who had 
built up a trade abroad, carried on business 
there at a loss. They had spent thousands of 
dollars to gain customers who, they believed, 
would be lost by an advance of prices. 

The big crop, at a fair price, is better all round 
in the long run, in spite of the temptation to 
desire the exceptional returns which may result 
from scarcity. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


he problem of the unemployed working 
man is one of the most important questions 
of the day in several European countries. 
Among the measures introduced by the govern- 


| Parliament was a bill for the relief of the 
unemployed, but it did not become a law. The 
| Belgian minister of labor has published a docu- 
ment setting forth the facts in his country, and 
measures have been adopted for the solution of 
the problem in Sweden, Hungary and Russia. 
The most significant of recent contributions 
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to a knowledge of the subject is the report of a 
committee of the French Chamber of Deputies 
on the conditions in France. It shows by 
numerous facts and figures that the introduction 
of machinery and foreign competition have made 
it impossible for the small farmer to earn a 
livelihood by the cultivation of his land. Con- 
sequently he sells his two or three acres to the 
large proprietors, and drifts to the city, to swell 
the ranks of the great army of idlers. 

The only remedy suggested in the report for 
this disastrous exodus is to give the villager and 
farmer employment which shall add enough to 
his earnings to make him contented ; that is, to 
organize and promote house and village indus- 
tries. 

Attention is called to the methods adopted in 
Russia for fostering the earning capacity of the 
rural population. There are about fifty domestic 
industries in that country by which farm laborers 
can earn small sums away from the farms, 
such as locksmithing, shoemaking and painting 
icons. The government encourages these indus- 
tries, called koutsari, by the establishment of 
factories for apprentices, and of schools and sales- 
rooms, in which pupils may be trained. As far 
as possible it reserves to the koutsari the manu- 
facture of certain government work. Bits and 
stirrups, for instance, are made by the peasants 
of Yaroslav for the military service. At St. 
Petersburg there is a permanent exhibition of 
articles made by the system. One estimate 
of the annual earnings of peasants by these 
industries iss high as fifty-eight million dollars. 

A bill has been introduced into the French 
Chamber, appropriating money for an inquiry 
as to the expediency of establishing a similar 
system in France. 
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The higher wheat goes in Liverpool the farther | 


ment at the present session of the British | 


Mes and Dixon’s line between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland has recently been surveyed 
for the third time. The new survey was for the 
| purpose of restoring to their places many of the 
historic monuments along the line, and it is re- 
| ported that they were all recovered and put in 
| their proper places. The first survey was made 
| by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon between 
| 1763 and 1767 at the instance of the Lords Balti- 
|more, proprietors of Maryland, and the Penn 
family, proprietors of Pennsylvania. The line 
| was two hundred and fifty miles long. At the 
end of every fifth mile a stone was planted bearing 
the arms of the Penn family on one side and on the 
| other the arms of Lord Baltimore. The interme- 
| diate milestones were marked simply with P and 
| M. The first revision of the survey was made in 
| 1849, and found, as did the last revision, that the 
original survey was substantially correct. Mason 
and Dixon’s line, commonly known as the line 
| between the North and the South, runs on parallel 
| 39° 43’ 26.3, and should be distinguished from the 
line of the Missouri Compromise on parallel 36° 30 . 
Mason and Dixon’s line never had anything to do 
originally with the question of slave and free 
states, but achieved an accidental association at 
the time of the Missouri Compromise in 1820, when 
John Randolph in Congress referred to it as sepa- 
rating freedom from slavery; after that it was 
commonly referred to in all controversies on the 
slave question. 
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—— merchants and manufacturers did 
nearly two hundred million dollars more busi- 
ness with foreign markets last year than ever 
before. The total foreign commerce, imports and 
exports, for the year ending June 30th was more 
than two billion six hundred million dollars, and 
| of this amount exports represented more than a 
| billion and a half dollars. The excess of exports 
| over imports was about four hundred million 
|} dollars. The real “balance of trade” is much less 
| than the difference between the value of exports 
| and imports, for great sums must be subtracted 
| for ocean freights paid to foreigners, and also the 
many millions spent by American travellers in 
other countries. Nevertheless, the real balance 
is large, and it is that which induces foreign gov- 
|ernments to offer their bonds for sale in New 
York as well as in London, Paris and Berlin. 
Instead of paying the balance due this country in 
money, they pay it in bonds. 








ow many bushels an acre does your potato- 
field yield? There are acres in the United 
States from which four hundred bushels have 
been taken in a single season, and other acres 
produce only twenty bushels. What makes the 
difference? Part of it is due to soil and weather, 
but the rest is difference in fertilization and culti- 
vation. In Maine, where the average yield was 
two hundred and fifteen bushels an acre last year, 
the farmers put about a ton of phosphate on each 
acre. It costs them about thirty-five dollars, but 
they more than get it back in the increased yield. 
Colorado comes next to Maine in the yield, with a 
hundred and fifty-nine bushels an acre, but there 
are twenty-two states and territories which yield 
less than a hundred bushels an acre. 
he Canadian Parliament has raised the salaries 
of its members to two thousand five hundred 
dollars—certainly a modest sum. They have also 
made some other fiscal changes which are inter- 
esting. Hereafter former cabinet ministers who 
served in the cabinet for five years or more are to 
receive pensions equal to one-half their former 
salary. The leader of the opposition in the 
Canadian House of Commons is also to receive a 
special salary of seven thousand dollars in addition 
to the twenty-five hundred which all members will 
receive, and the pay of the premier has been 
increased from nine thousand five hundred dollars 
| to fourteen thousand five hundred. 





he hope expressed by a Southern contemporary 
} that the crew of the new battle-ship South 
| Carolina will be trained to pronounce the name 
| correctly—not as “Ca’lina”—has prompted news- 
papers all over the land to condemn mispronun- 
Another Southern 


ete . 
| Clations that touch loeal pride. 
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editor informs the public that in “New Orleans 
the accent in the second word falls on the “Or,” 
and that when his state is named the first syllable 
must not be given as if it were spelled “Looze.” 


Other authorities have volunteered instructions | 


in this connection touching the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Terre Haute, Butte, Tueson, Seattle, 
Wilkesbarre and Wichita, and they keep coming. 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines 
are yet to put forward their names that the aver- 
age citizen miscalls, and probably the insular 
lists at least will prove appalling. 


THE SAVING MOTIVE. 

he girls are missionaries’ daughters. Their 

parents are Americans, but Helen and Belle 
were born in Asia, and never visited the land of 
their fathers and mothers until a year or so ago. 
They have been attending school, but they have 
seen a good deal of social life, too, and now that 
they are preparing to return to the East, their 
friends have been curious to know what impres- 
sions they are taking home. 

“I wasn’t pleased, at first,” says Helen, the 
elder and more sedate. “The first thing I noticed 
here was the extraordinary habit the young men 
have of forcing food upon one. It seemed that 


their idea of entertaining a girl was to buy her | vacation addresses, or those who are making 


something toeat. Any little outing at any time of 
day was made an excuse for luncheon, and if you 
eonsented to lunch, you were expected to eat 
enough for a full dinner. 

“I puzzled over this until I happened to recall 


the wicked old saying that ‘The way to a man’s | 


heart is through his stomach,’ and then I fancied I 
understood. ‘Nice things to eat are all they think 
about,’ said I to myself, ‘and so they take it for 
granted that an elaborate meal will please a girl.’ ” 

“Then Helen turned cynic,” Belle interrupts, 
with a ripple of laughter. 


“No, not just then,” Helen continues. “But I 


began to notice what manner of entertainment the | 


girls offered their friends, and 1 found that girls 
who were popular seemed to encourage young men 
to talk about themselves. Of course I reasoned 
backward then, as I had in the other instance. 
The girls were egotists, I argued, else they would 
not have ministered to the conceit of persons they 
wished to please. That did make me cynical.” 
“Since the young men were gluttonous, and since 
the girls were egotistic, Helen wanted to know 
what hope there was for the United States!” Belle 


explains. 
“Exactly. I was very gloomy about it for a 
while. Belle brought me to my senses,” Helen 


adds, with an affectionate glance at her cousin. 
“She got impatient, I suspect. She asked me one 
day how it was that these ‘greedy’ young men 
were so anxious to spend money for other people, 
and why these ‘vain and conceited’ girls were so 
willing to let their friends’ affairs take the con- 
spicuous place. 

“I couldn’t answer that question—until at last 
it dawned upon me that I had never been getting 
below the surface. The underlying truth was 
that the young man offered you luncheon because 
he was a generous man; and the girl who en- 
couraged her friends to talk about themselves 
was showing herself large-minded and unselfish. 
Possibly some of the talk seemed petty, and per- 
haps the tribute of food looked coarse; but the 
important thing was that the motives were sound 
and sweet.” 

* & 


‘SMILE UP YOUR FACE!”’ 


“The sum of all I have been trying to say to 
you,” concluded the speaker at the Mothers’ 

Meeting, “is contained in Joubert’s maxim, ‘Chil- 

dren have more need of models than of critics.’ ” 

The ladies applauded as she sat down. Thena 
pretty mother, with twinkling blue eyes, rose to 
open the discussion. 

“I heard something onee which, I think, illus- 
trates that theory of Joubert’s capitally,”’ she 
began. “A new family had moved in next to us, 
and our houses were so close together that their 
three children played under my bedroom window 
a great deal. One morning, as I sat there sewing, 
they got into a wrangle over something, and the 
first I knew, the two little brothers were both 
slapping the older sister as hard as they could. 

“T leaned out to remonstrate,—they were all just 
babies, you know,—and what I saw was the little 
girl, in a perfect fury, shaking first one and then 
the other of her small brothers, while she said 
savagely, with a shake to emphasize each phrase: 

“*Let love—through all—your actions run, 
And all—your words—be mild!’ ”’ 

The Mothers’ Meeting laughed softly, but that 
was not all of the story. 

“By that time all three of the children were 
erying, and just then the door opened and out 


came their mother, looking like a perfect thunder- | 


eloud. 

“She dashed into the midst of that quarrel, and 
clapped her hands together sharply close to the 
face of each of those three children in turn, 
repeating something to them, over and over, in a 
loud, cross voice. 

“At first I didn’t understand, but after a minute 
I caught it. It was: 

“Smile up your face! 
Smile up your face, I tell you!’” 

The faces into which the blue-eyed mother was 
looking “smiled up” in unison. 


“You find that funny,” she went on, “and so did | 


I; but those children did not. Their mother went 
back into the house with a good-by scowl, and left 
them frightened into silence for the moment—but 
erosser than ever.” 


a Oa) 


JOHN KNOX’S DAUGHTER. 


” f nature I am churlish, and in condition dif- 

ferent from many,” wrote John Knox in 
1543, but the churlish side of his character the 
great reformer kept mainly for people of high 
rank, accustomed to deference, and indifferent or 
hostile tohis aims. To others, writes Mr. Andrew 
Lang in “John Knox and the Reformation,” espe- 
cially to women whom he liked, he was consid- 
erate and courteous, but any assertion of social 





Smile up your face! | 








| superiority aroused his wakeful independence. 


| Rev. Henry Cowan, in his biography of Knox, says 
that the descendants of the great preacher in- 
| herited his independent spirit, and gives this story 
of his daughter Elizabeth: 
The youngest, Elizabeth, married in 1594 the 

| famous John Welsh, minister of Ayr, who was im- 
| prisoned and exiled on account of his opposition 
| to the ecclesiastical policy of James VI. In 1621, 
| when physicians recommended him to visit Scot- 
| land on account of his failing health, his wife per- 
| sonally applied to the king for permission. James 
asked her who her father was. 

“John Knox,” she replied. 

“Knox and Welsh!” exclaimed the king. 
devil never made such a match as that!” 

“Maybe,” was the smart rejoinder, “for we 


Scotland if he would submit to the bishops. 

“Please, your majesty,” replied the high-spirited 
daughter of Knox, extending her apron, “I would 
| rather catch his head there.” 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Companion subscribers who wish their 
| papers changed from their home addresses to 





| permanent changes of address, are asked to 


| notify us at least two weeks in advance, staf 


ting just when the change should be made. 
There will be no interruption in the receipt 

the paper if this is done. Postmasters cannot 
forward papers from the old address to the 


one cent per copy. 





A COLLEGE TREAT. 


athers who are footing up their sons’ college 

bills will be interested in a story printed by 
‘the Chicago Record-Herald. A man whose ex- 
penses can no longer be regulated by the principles 
of “the simple life” tells of his own experience in 
1866, when he was a student in the University of 
Michigan. 





I was an active member of the Psi Upsilon | 


Fraternity. Two Psi U’s from Yale were making 
a tour of the colleges throughout the Unitec 
States, for the purpose of inspecting the various 
chapters, and the boys of Ann Arbor appointed 
me a committee of one to entertain them while 
they were with us. 

It was an honor and at the same time quite a 
responsibility, for I was one of the younger boys, 
and wished to make a favorable impression of the 
local chapter on the visiting brothers. I met 
the Yale men at the train, showed them about, 
introduced them to all “our fellows,” took them 
to one of our meetings, and finally saw them safely 
off on the late night train. 


entertained our visitors, and declared I had re- 
| flected honor on the chapter. 

That night I made an ee | of all my expenses 
for the or. I have that old cash-book at home 
now, and that day’s entry reads: 

“To maple sugar for Yale guests, 15¢.” 


= 
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ONE OF THE LITERARY CREW. 


na Boston club, not many years ago, a visitor 

from a Western state, hearing some one men- 
tion the Atlantic Monthly, asked if it was a 
yachting magazine. When the American yacht 
recently outsailed all its competitors in the inter- 
national race from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, 
an instructor of literature at Harvard had an 
experience enlightening in regard to the compara- 
tive values of literature and sport in undergraduate 
estimate. 


Walking with a Boston editor, he met one of 
his “star” pupils, upon whom he wished to confer 


the honor of an introduction to a great light in his 


own profession. 

“you are just the man I hoped to see. LI want you 
to meet Mr. Blank.” Then, for the benefit of the 
student, he added in an aside, “Mr. Blank of 
the Atlantic, you know.” 

The student beamed_ enthusiastically. 
say!” he exclaimed. 
Blank! Splendid race you fellows made! How 
you did come it over that Dutchman! But it was 
all Charlie Barr—wasn’t it, now? Who'd ever 
have heard of the Af/antic if it hadn’t been for 
Charlie Barr?” 


oa 


GLORY OF ANOTHER KIND. 


Sy John Furlbert, who has been identified with 
the National Red Cross Society since its organ- 
ization in 1868, and is said to know more about 
Red Cross and ambulance work than any other 
man in Europe, is also an old experienced vol- 
unteer. 

Some years ago, as he relates in his recent book, 
“In Peace and War,” Sir John accompanied the 
British volunteers to Belgium, where, encouraged 
by the sight of many Belgian comrades with 
|bemedaled breasts, some of the Britons were 
| inelined to follow their example, and consequently 

yy to be closely inspected. 

One day Sir John spotted a man on parade who 
astonished him by the number of his medals. He 
was evidently flattered by Sir John’s notice, and 
swelled out his chest quite noticeably. 

“You seem to have seen considerable service,” 
observed the knight. “In what wars have you 

| engaged ?”” 

“Bless you, I’ve never been in a war,” returned 
the resplendent member of the citizen army. 
“My father and I were awarded these medals at 
agricultural shows for a special breed of pigs, for 
| Which we are famous.” 


A FAMILIAR WRING. 
O" a crowded excursion-train bound for the 
St. Louis Exposition was an old lady, full of 
enthusiastic curiosity about everything connected 
with a railroad. 
“Young man,” she said to the conductor, when 


for perhaps the hundredth time they paess a post | 


marked with a big “R” and “W wisht you'd 
tell me what them letters mean.” 
“Certainly, madam,” replied the conductor. 
“They stand for ‘ring’ and ‘whistle.’ ” 
The old lady studied the matter thoughtfully for 
some moments, Then as the conductor came by 
| again she eaught his coat. 
“Young man,” she said, “I can see how you 
| make ‘W’ stand for wring, but I wisht you'd tell 
| me how you get ‘whistle’ out of ‘R.’” 


never asked his leave.” , 
The king said that her husband might return 


(Vay? 


new unless postage is prepaid at the rate of 


/d 


The boys were satisfied with the way I had | 


“Ah, Mr. Smith,” he said, hailing the student, | 


| 
“Oh, I 
“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. | 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
oft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
fa Produced by Cuticura Soap, 
The World’s Favorite, 


| Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure. | 


| For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and for many sanative, antiseptic purposes as well as for 
all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuti- 
cura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are priceless. [Adv. 
————<——— — 














By an established Ohio corporation; good salary, 
office expenses and commissions paid to men otf 
character and ability. References required and 
given. Address The Ohio Cooker Co.,174 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


FP» We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 













. , board while attending school. 
ub ‘ Ds co-page book telling about it Free. 
A) = Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 





. Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


Large protits made on asmall 
plotof ground. Roomin your 
garden to grow a_valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8S. and 
Canada. Send four centsand 

’ 


get our booklet C H, telling all about it. Address. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


(ES WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 MODELS, 


iain S10 « $24 
of Best Makes..... $7 to 12 
-Hand is 












NA an 
TRIAL to anyone 
3 without a cent deposit. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicycle. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C51, CHICAGO. 


FALL SUITS 


Made to Order, $6 to $25. 
Style Book and Samples Sent F ree. 


Many of our cus- - 
tomers will be wear- y 
ing the new Fall 
Styles before ’ 
stores are even ina | @ 
position to show 
That is one 
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them. 
of several reasons | 
why our Style Book (|* 
and Samples are in- | 
dispensable to every 
woman who wishes | 
to dress fashionably 
and at moderate cost. [| 
New styles, reliable 
materials, perfect fit, | 
superior workman- | 
ship, your order filled | 
promptly, no worry, | 
no trouble, and prices 
lower than ever be- | 
fore, are other rea [5 
sons. | 


We keep no 
ready-made gar- | 
| ments but make | 

everything to 
order. 





We guarantee to 
fit_you. e 
fail to do so we 

promptly refund 

your money. 


Our Style Book 
explains how we 
can fit you by 

mail, [= 
and illustrates: — — 


VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . $7.50 to $25. 
NEW FALL SKIRTS $3.50 to $12. 
RAIN COATS... . $9.75 to $20. 
JACKETS AND COATS $5.75 to $25. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES 
TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 

We send free to any part of the United States 
our new Fall and Winter Style Book showing the 
latest New York Fashions, a large assortment of 
samples of the newest materials, and simple direc- 
tions for taking measurements correctly. 

Write for them to-day. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a 
suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 60., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches, Est. 17 urs. 
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aa P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, V.Y. 
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SPALDING’S 


OFFICIAL 


FOOTBALL GUIDE, 
Edited by WALTER CAMP for 1905, 


Containing the newly revised Official Playing Rules and 
pictures of leading teams, embracing over 2,500 players 


$ For sale by all Newsdealers, Athletic 

Price 10c. Goods Dealersand Department Btoren. 
A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. 

New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 


Spalding’s Catalogue of all Athletic Sports 
mailed free to any address. 








Few scissors will meet 
the test of suipping a 
fine thread cleanly and 
sharply with the ex- 
treme points after 

the scissors have 

had long use. A 

kind that will 

meet this test 
is surely en- 
titled to be 
called a 
wonder- 
fulkind 

of scis- 

sors. 


wouder- 

ful kind . 
of scissors 

and shears 

is sold under 

the name of 

Keen Kutter. 

The Keen Kutter 
trade mark does 
away with all un- 
certainty in scissor 
and shear buying and 
guarantees the highest 
excellence 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


are made in all sizes and 
shapes—for all purposes. They 
have. been the standard of 
America for 36 years, and were 
«awarded the Grand Prize at 
the World's Fair, St, Louis. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
men and women are the very best 
tomele. 
it your dealer. does not keep 
Keen Katter Tools, write us and 
leurn where to get them. Seissor 
Ruoklet free. A complete line of cut- 
lery am! tools is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 
“The Recollection off 
Quality Remains Long Af- 
ter the Price is Foryotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 
St, Louis, U.S.A, 
298 Broadway, New York. 
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A Positive Reliet ~ 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
y/f CHAFING, and (Ss 
4 SUNBURN, **:3,:2%— 
¢ Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J 
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e be taken. 


subscriber. 
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October 20th List. 
delivery. 


S a Special Inducement for you to work during the 
summer for new subscribers, we make the following 
Send us the names of those families 
4 in which you think The Youth’s Companion ought to 
We will then send each of those families 
Specimen Copies of The Companion and other matter 
which ought to make it quite easy for you to secure a new 
If by following the plan you secure one new sub- 
scription to The Companion on or before October 1, 1905, we 
will send you a valuable picture in addition to the premium 
you may choose, according to the Offers made by us in our last 
This spirited picture is now ready for 
Its value is $1.00. The original of this picture, life 
size, created a great sensation at the 
Philadelphia in 1876, where in Memorial Hall it was constantly 
surrounded by enthusiastic visitors. 
bition the picture made a tour through various states. 


We will send you a full detailed description of this picture, together with a miniature cut of the 
same, when you send us your list of three prospective subscri 
you Our Guide, which shows some of the best ways of getting new subscriptions. 


Ps PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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he corn has so much to say! 
It tells with a gay delight 
The gossip of golden day, 
The dream of the tender night. 
The sunny slopes run sweet 
To the edge of the woodland shadows, 
Where the idle, laughing streams repeat 
The talk of the happy meadows. 


But the trees that lean above 
Have deeper thoughts to measure ; 
They whisper of home and love, 
And hold their own life’s treasure ; 
They breathe in the sun-filled space ; 
Rooted in calm they stand, 
Granting the birds a nesting-place, 
Blessing the quiet land. 


And the hills their seerets hold, 
Where brooding clouds hang over ; 
There the soft winds unfold 
Glad thoughts that few discover. 
O whispering corn, be still! 
My heart is vainly trying 
To hear, through all your rustling thrill, 
The deep tones underlying. 
Ah, sweet escaping song! 
Mine ears can ne’er compe! it, 
But the little flower I bring along. 
Smiles up, and tries to tell it! 


* ¢ 


ONE SENT OF GOD. 


)** Tt is of God,’’ said the Mexi- 

| cans, when diphtheria came 

among them and the chil- 
dren began dying. 

‘*There is no help for it,’’ 
said the priest to the mission- 
school teacher. ‘‘ There is a 
strain of the Moor or Arab in 
them, and under the forms of 
their Christian faith they are 
fatalists. You cannot change their stolid sub- 
mission to what comes upon them nor break up 
their immemorial customs. ’’ 

But to the teacher it seemed a terrible thing 
that the disease was spreading unchecked, and 
that every facility was given it for transmission 
to all the homes in the village. 

‘*Do not let people come to visit your child,’’ 
she pleaded with the-mother of a sick girl. 

‘It is a duty to visit the sick,’’ replied the 
mother. 

‘*But the children who come will themselves 
be sick,’’ said the teacher. 

‘It may be so,’’ said the mother. 
is of God.’’ 

The disease went on until almost every home 
was in mourning, like Egypt after the death of 
the first-born. 

At last one family accepted the teacher’s 
advice, and against great protest she established 
aquarantine. She had sent to Albuquerque and 
obtained some antitoxin, and she administered 
this to fifteen children. 

Meantime there arose a fearful muttering of 
discontent. From all generations the people 
had gone to visit their friends who were sick, 
taking their children with them. Who was this 
young woman from that mythical region, ‘‘the 
States,’’ who usurped authority over them? 
Was it not of God when they were sick? And 
who dared withstand Him by denying to the 
sick the comfort of the visits of their friends? 

There was danger of riot, but the priest inter- 
vened. ‘‘This young woman, though a Protes- 
tant,’’ said he, ‘‘has come in the love of God. 
It is of God that she has come, and if her teach- 
ings be not all of them those of the true faith, 
yet is her life a Christian life, and her words 
are good for you to hear when you are sick. 
She has borne great risk in caring for your 
children. Would you do her harm? Even now 
she is sick, with sickness contracted in caring 
for your little ones. ’’ 

Sick indeed she was, and all the medicine 
was gone. It seemed that she must die, and 
some of the people said, ‘‘It is of God. She 
refused to let us visit the sick, and God is angry 
with her. ’’ 

But the littlc schoolmistress recovered, and 
by the time she grew well there were facts 
which forced themselves into recognition. The 
families that had obeyed the teacher, and had 
not visited or permitted their children to visit 
those who were sick of the dread disease, had 
suffered least. While more than half of the 
children who had taken the disease had died, 
fourteen of the fifteen whom she had treated had 
recovered. As her illness progressed, the people 
stood in increasing numbers before her door, 
and sent their messages of affection, and the 
news that one and another of their children 
were recovering. 

It was this that seemed to turn the tide in the 
case of the teacher. Sick she was, and near to 








“If so, it 


death, but at last her health returned. The 
town had lost one-third of all its children, but 
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it had learned a lesson which would prevent 
another slaughter of the innocents. 

“‘It was of God, and we must not complain,’’ 
said the mothers, when again the teacher visited 
their homes. And one of them added: 

‘*Yes, and the teacher, also, is of God.’’ 
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IN A CREVASSE. 


here is no pitfall more to be dreaded by the 
+ mountain-climber than a glacial crevasse, 

especially if itis masked by snow. A plunge 
into one is almost certain death. In the summer 
of 1897 a party of Englishmen exploring the Cana- 
dian Rockies set out to climb Mount Gordon, a 
peak more than ten thousand feet high, which had 
never been sealed. On the way, near the summit, 
a erevasse interposed between their party and 
their goal. Over it laya bridge of snow, and on 
this all crossed in safety except the last, Mr. 
Thompson. The bridge gave way with him, and 
he disappeared from view far down in the icy 
mass, where he could be heard calling for help. 
Mr. Collie, the geographer of the party, being the 
lightest of the number, was sent down into the 
crack on a rope to attempt a rescue. In his book, 
“Climbs and Explorations,” he describes the ex- 
perience. 


I put my foot into a loop of the rope, was pushed 
over the edge of the abyss and swung in mid-air. 
I was then lowered into the gaping hole. On one 
side the ice fell sheer, on the other it was rather 
undercut, but again bulged outward about eighteen 
feet below the surface, making the crevasse at 
that point not much more than two feet wide. 
Then it widened again and went down into dim 
twilight. 

When I descended sixty feet, almost the entire 
length of the rope, I became Lng wedged 
between the walls, absolutely incapable of moving 
my body. My feet were close to hompson’s, but 
his head was farther away and three feet lower 
than his heels. Being face downward and cov- 
ered with fallen snow, he could not see me. 

I shouted for another rope, and when it came 
down I managed to throw one end to Thompson’s 
left hand, which swayed about till he caught the 
rope; but when it was pulled it merely dragged 
out of hishand. Then with some difficulty, putting 
my hands above my head, I managed to tie a 
noose in the rope, and with it lassoed that r, 
pathetic arm, which was the only part of Thomp- 
son that could be seen. Then came the tug of war. 

If he refused to move I could do no more for 
him. Moreover, I was afraid that at any moment 
he might faint. If that had occurred I do not 
believe he could have been got out at all, for the 
force of the fall had jammed him farther down 
than it was possible to follow. 

Slowly the rope tightened as it was pulled by 
those above. I could hear my heart thumping in 
the [aaa | stillness of the place, but at last 
Thompson began to shift, and after some time he 
was pulled into an upright position. 

To get a rope round his body was of course 
hopeless. Partly by wriggling and pulling on my 
own rope I so shifted that by straining one arm 
over my head I could get my two hands together, 
and then I tied the tightest jamming knot I could 
think of round his arm, just above the elbow. 
shout to the rest of the party and Thompson went 
rapidly upward, dragged by one arm, till he dis- 
ae ey round the ice-bulge forty feet above me. 

was full of dread lest the rope slip and he 
come thundering down atop of me; but the rope 
held, and he got safely out. I followed. 

Most marvelously, no bones had _ been_broken 
in his fall. His pack must have saved him. — 
it acted as a brake in the first narrows. But he 
emphatically gave it as his opinion that whatever 
scientific exploration might be necessary on the 
summit of the Rockies, investigations made alone, 
sixty feet below the surface of the ice, in an in- 
verted position, were extremely dangerous and 
unworthy of record. 
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TRUE TO HIS PRINCIPLES. 
MV ain’t all dead yet,” said Captain 


“c 
Hiram, stamping in from the wood-shed, 
where he had just sheltered his team. 

Mrs. Slocum looked up inquiringly. “I’m referring 

to ’Bijah’s Hank,” continued the captain. “Hank, 

he’s about the savingest critter ever I saw.” 


“Has to be—in that household,” said Mrs. 
Slocum, decidedly. “’Bijah acts as if he was 
keeper of the poorhouse, scrimping them young 
ones along.” 

“Well, he’s got Hank trained 
out of the west village just ahe me to-day, 
driving the old ox-sled with the stakes all set. He 
had a jug of molasses 1 on one stake, where 
he could keep an_eye on it. Went all right, too, 
till he came over Fox Hill and hit that big ‘thank- 
you-ma’any”’ half-way down. That broke the handle 
off the jug, and it dropped and busted. 

“T came along a little later, and saw Hank had 
done what he could to save it. He had the bottom 
part of the jug turned right side up with about a 
quart of molasses that hadn’t run out, but the rest 
had gone into the snow. Hank was down on his 
hands and knees, doing his best with that. 

“He looked up as I came along, and I saw his 
face was all plastered with ’lasses and snow, so 
there wasn’t any need for explanations. He was 
trying to lick off his cheeks, same’s a cat, and he 
looked sorrowful enough to make you ery. I 
turned out so’s not to run over the place where 
he’d spilt the stuff, and as I came by him he says 
to me, with a kind of a gulp in his throat: 

“*The worst of it is,’ he says, ‘I don’t like 
molasses much, neither.’ ” 


= Hank came 
of 
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THE SNAG-DESTROYERS. 


hen the crest of the “June rise” has 
W swept down the Mississippi Valley and 

the stored water of back creeks and 
flooded lands has followed at a more leisurely 
gait to the Gulf, from several ports on the big 
river and its tributaries begin cruises which are 
the most interesting of the year upon inland 
waters. These are the annual trips of the “snag- 
boats” along the streams, to break up the nests 
of snags left by the floods and clear out thoroughly 
all such obstructions to navigation. 


A hundred years ago no word more fitly de- 
scribed the Mississippi than “horrid” in its archaic 
meaning of “rough and bristling.” From source 
to mouth the banks and even the channel of the 
river bristled with the stumps and branches of 
sunken trees and logs. Eddies and bends were 
choked with intricate drift-piles of branches, roots 
and trunks. Beneath apparently safe waters in 
the swiftest of the current often lurked a hidden 
tree ready to tear the bottom from whatever boat 
encountered it. That many of them did encounter 
just such perils is attested by the fact that before 
steamboating on the river was a dozen years old 
the loss on vessels and eargoes thus destroyed 
was estimated at three million dollars a year. 

bg on by insistent Westerners, Congress 
sought a remedy. Capt. H. M. Shreve had in- 
vented a boat which he called a “snag-boat,” which 
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he believed would clear the channel, and in 1829 
he began work with his Heliopolis as Superintend- 
ent of Western River Improvements. 

The Heliopolis was successful. It was a double- 
hulled vessel, having a powerful beak or ram 
built between the hulls forward, so massive that 
it could withstand any blow the engines could 
give. Above it were winches, crude, but good for 
their day, and an equipment of tackle, saws and 


axes. 

With this boat Shreve attacked the snags. His 
practice was to charge into a nest of them with 
the beak, at full speed, and so break up and seat- 
ter the branches. Then lowering lines, he would 
“snag on to” the obstinate trunks, apply power to 
his winches, hoist the logs, saw and chop them to 
bits, and allow the pieces to float away harmlessly. 

In this way Shreve cleared the river in a re- 
markably short time, and later removed the great 
raft which obstructed the Red River for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

The snag-boats of to-day, maintained by the 
government at several important points, have dis- 
carded the beak, and have substituted for it a 


huge roller, mounted between the hulls, over | 
On the twin decks | 


which to draw in the snags. 
are placed a whole battery of steam-hoisting en- 
ginesand derricks, equipped with cables, the larg- 
est of which—‘Samson”’—will lift a dead-weight 
of one hundred and fifty tons. 

The work is as much preventive as it is curative. 
Every tree on the river bank which bids fair to 
fall into the stream is cut down and sawed up. 
The work of a single snag-boat last season, from 
July, 1904, to March, 1905, was the removal of two 
thousand five hundred and seven tree-snags from 
the bottom of the river, seventeen immense drift- 
piles from their Mo ome oe and of five thousand 
eight hundred and seven y-five trees from caving 





Aemble Sonnsos2 


‘he whole little hill town blazed with them, 
Of strangest scarlet and oddest pink. 
If you strolled through the street your gar- 
ments’ hem 
Brushed by the flower and bent the stem 
That leaned from the gray fence chink. 


And every gay little girl one met 

Had their colors glowing against her hair, 
Or had daintily in her bosom set 
Some faded tint like a pink regret 

Or a little rose-flushed despair. 


And through the open bountiful doors, 
Down the glimmering dusk of ancient halls, 
In the dull blue ware of Orient shores 
You saw them grouped on the shining floors, 
Or shelved on the paneled walls. 


For the whole little hill town blazed with them, 
And every girl had a flower to wear, 

Hued like a star, or lined like a gem, 

Or a scarlet flame on a flickering stem, 
Or gold as her own gold hair. 
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A QUIET FOURTH. 


hen Margaret and Constance had been at 
W Hilltop Farm for a week, Constance sud- 

denly interrupted Margaret one morning 
as she was reading aloud. “Margie,” she ex- 
claimed, excitedly, ‘I do believe we have found a 
place where we shall not hear a single firecracker 
upon the Fourth! 


“Don’t you remember how we both sighed for it 
two weeks ago, when every little noise set us 
jumping, and we were looking for the quietest 
place in New England? Of course a place that 
would be quiet on the Fourth was too much to 
expect, we both agreed, but, Margaret, we have 
found it! Just think, in the past week we have 
gazed daily upon forty miles of view and seen just 
three persons pass upon this highway! Under 
those circumstances who is there to fire a cracker? 
Mr. Littlefield? Or Mrs.? Or Lizzie?” 

“There’s Phineas,” Margaret suggested. 

“Phineas!” her friend returned, ~y-y-y° “If 
Phineas had ever had a firecracker in his life do 
you suppose he would be Phineas? He’s nothing 
but the shell of a boy. I’m sorry for Phineas, but 
at least he insures our peaceful Fourth.” 

“1 believe he does,” Margaret agreed. 

And the Fourth was peaceful—again and again 
they confessed to each other that ae | had not sup- 
posed there could be says like it. But in the 
middle of the afternoon Phineas disappeared in 
the direction of the village, three miles away. 

“Is it possible,” Margaret asked, lazily, “that 
Phineas is to have a holiday?” 

“No, only an errand,” Constance replied. “TI 
heard Mrs. Littlefield send him,” and conversation 
lapsed. 

At six o’clock Phineas returned and did his 
“chores.”’ The girls could see his unemotional, 
white-eyelashed face as he plodded about the 
barn-yard. 

At quarter before seven a sudden explosion 
rent the stillness; it was followed by another and 
another, and then began a regular fusillade of can- 
non crackers, punctuated by the roar, every few 
minutes, of an old musket and the reverberating 
bellow of a conch-shell horn which Phineas was 
blowing vigorously but calmly. 

The two girls started and looked guiltily at each 
other, and the accusations were simultaneous. 

“Constance Solnay!” 

“Margaret Patterson!” 

“He is a boy,” Margaret defended herself. “It 








was too dreadful, a boy without a firecracker. I | 


thought we could stand a little noise. 
sides, there’s Phineas.” A 
“Yes,” Constance agreed, “there’s Phineas.” 
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PAYING A DEBT. 


wo cattlemen overtaken by bad weather 
T twenty-five miles from their camp came in 
sight of a sod shack, and asked for food and 
shelter for the night. The story of their welcome 
is given in the Outlook by one of the cattlemen. 


I shall never forget the little woman who met 
me at the door of that sod shack. I told her our 
situation. She was very gracious in granting us 
food and shelter for the night. “ 

We sat there in the room. I couldn’t think of a 
word to say, and Bibleback was worse off than I 
was. He couldn’t do anything but look at the 
victures on the wall. Then a man old enough to 
ye her grandfather put in an appearance. He 
was friendly and talkative. 

He was a retired stage-driver, and was looking 
after the stage horses. After supper I went out 
to the corral and wormed the information out of 
him that the woman was a widow, that her hus- 
band had died before she came there, and that she 
was poor and deserving. 


And be- | 


: |in the evening I wear evening dress, and 
I told Bibleback all this after we had gone to | I wear night 
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bed, and we found that our resources amounted 
to only four dollars, which she was more than 
welcome to. So the next morning when I asked 
her what we owed her she replied so graciously, 
“Why, gentlemen, I couldn’t think of —s ad- 
vantage of your necessity to charge you fora 
favor that I’m only too happy to grant.” , 

“Oh,” said I, “take this, anyhow,” and laid the 
silver on the table. 

We had started for the door when she stopped 
us. 
“One moment, gentlemen. I can’t think of 
accepting this. e kind enough to grant my 
request.” 

e mumbled out some thanks, bade her good 
day, and started for the corral feeling like two 
sheep-thieves. g 

We were accustomed to hardship and neglect, 
but here was genuine kindness. 

When we were near camp, Bibleback turned in 
his saddle and asked, ““When is Christmas?” 

“In about five weeks,” I answered. 

“Do you know where that big Wyoming stray 
ranges?” he next asked. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well,” says he, “let’s kill him and give that 
little widow every ounce of the meat. It'll be a good 
| one on her, won’t it? We’ll fool her a plenty.” 

Three days before Christmas we drove up the 
Wyoming stray and killed him. We — the 
beef up overnight to harden in the frost, and next 
morning we reached the widow’s place with eight 
hundr unds of as fine beef as you ever saw. 

We wished her a merry Christmas and departed. 

When we got out of sight of the house, old Bible- 
back Hunt was the happiest mortal I ever saw, 
and that Christmas was a merry one, for our debt 
was paid. 
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AN OPPORTUNE PRAYER. 


he returned summer visitor asked “the 
7 squire” how Greendale folks liked the young 
minister. “He’s all right, ma’am,” the squire 
returned, emphatically. “Preaches twenty-minute 
sermons and arranges his parish visits in ad- 
vance.” 


“Oh, I see; 
natives.” 

“You never made a greater mistake in your life, 
ma’am,” the squire declared. ‘“He’s the religious 
supervisor of every soul in town. Even Hen 
Rollins.” 

The summer visitor looked her interest, and the 
squire went on: 

“He got the upper hand of Hen soon’s he came. 
That was in the winter. The Saturday before the 
first Sunday after he was settled as minister was 
a real old-fashioned one. It began to snow 
Friday night and kept on till midnight Saturday. 
Sunday morning there wasn’t anything much to 
be seen, except the smoke curling up out o’ the 
chimneys. 

“*T see where we set by the fire to-day,’ Hen 
said to the minister, who boarded then with Hen 
and his wife. . 

‘No fire for me,’ laughed the minister. ‘My 
place Sundays is in the pulpit.’ 

“Hen said it was too cold to go out; that there 
were ho paths, that oy would stay at home ; 
and when he saw that the minister was bound to 
hold service, he said he might _— in his kitchen 
and they’d call the neighbors in. 

“But it was chureh or nothing,” smiled the 
squire, “and the minister finally got Hen to say 
he’d help him out in digging a path to the church. 
They started in with shovels, and as oy! went 
along some of the men joined them, for shame’s 
sake, I guess; for although they worked well 
enough it was hard sledding, and they didn’t relish 
the job any too well. 

“They used considerable language as they dug, 
and Hen’s language led all the rest. The minister 
never said a word. He was workin 


he’s in wholesome awe of the 


as hard as 
the rest, and they thought probably he didn’t 
hear. agg they came to an enormous drift. 
Hen Rollins threw himself on his shovel and be- 
gan to moisten his lips, when the minister spoke 
up, so’s everybody could hear. 

“ *We'll open this drift with prayer!’ he said. 

“Open it_with ny they did,” chuckled the 
squire. “But all the rest of the drifts were 
opened in silence.” 


THEIR CORNER - STONE. 
7" man from New England and the man 





from the plains were exchanging stories, 

and the talk fell upon building. “You folks 
}in New England don’t have any trouble about 
| getting stone enough for cellars and walls and 
everything of the kind,” said the Westerner, med- 
| itatively. “But how different ’tis out withus. We 
| just put our buildings right down on the sand with 
| a good board foundation and let it go at that.” 


“What do you do for corner-stones?” asked the 
New Englander. 

“Well, now, let me think who was the last one 
who spoke of a corner-stone,” said the Western 
man. “I reckon ’twas Jim Bronson from Connect- 
icut. He and his wife said they’d feel more at 
home to have one, so they gotit. It came nearly 
ahundred miles in a wagon, and ‘twas about a 
foot long, ten inches wide and eight inches thick. 

“When everybody’d seen it, so much was said 
that Jim realized that there was likely to be more 
or less feeling if the stone was used in the founda- 
tion, so they changed their plans. 

“They had Bud Wheelock make a box for it, and 
they sent to Chicago and got some red plush for 
lining, and they’ve got that stone on their center- 
table for the main ornament. When ry! had an 
entertainment to raise money to build a church in 
a village twenty miles off, the Beonsons took that 
stone and went over. It was exhibited at five 
cents a head, and netted considerable.” 

“M-m!” said the New England man with an ex- 
pression of cautious doubt on his weather-beaten 
countenance. “What did your friends use for a 
corner-stone, or did they go without?” - 

“Land, no, they don’t go without out our way, if 
they want anything,” said the Westerner, calmly. 
“They bought the best dish-pan the man that 
keeps store there had on hand, and sunk her right 
in the sand. Mrs. Bronson was perfectly satisfied, 
and so was Jim.” 





BILL NYE’S HABITS. 


all, slim and bald, Bill Nye was cut out by 
T nature to amuse people, and he did amuse, 

even though his humor was of a simple and 
homely kind. The Denver Times recalls his rep!) 
to a correspondent who inquired about Bill's 
habits of work and life. It was as follows: 


When the weather is such that I cannot exe! 
cise in the open air, I have a pair of dumb-bells «! 
my lodgings, which I use for holding the doot 
—.. also belong to an athletic club and a pal! 
of Indian clubs with red handles. I owe much o! 
my robust health to this. 

IT do most of my ge in a sitting posture ot 
in an autograph album. When I am not engaged 
in thought Iam employed in recovering from ls 
effects. I am very genial and pleasant to be 
thrown amongst. 

I dress expensively, but_not so as to attract 
attention. In the morning I wear morning Orem 
a y 





ress. 



































THE HOLLYHOCK LADIES. 
By Janet T. Laurence. 


other was opening the trunk and Doris 
M stood near by, waiting patiently for the 
boxes and fragile things to be carried 

away. 

‘*Margery May is way down at the bottom, 
I guess,’’ she said, at last, with a sigh. 

Mother shook out several skirts, and then 
they saw the bottom of the truank—but no doll, 
no Margery May! 

‘‘Why!’’ gasped mother. 

‘*Dreadful!’’ cried Doris, who could not say 
another word, for the tears came so fast. She 
knew now that her dearest doll 
playmate must be sitting alone 











CHILDREN‘S 


down by the brook, and delayed a respectable 
time for expectation among the dolls. 

“It is a fine afternoon,’’ said Molly, in a 
mincing voice. ‘‘I hope all the people won’t 
be there before us; I am afraid we are a little 
late. ”? 

‘*Yes, I am sure we are,’’ said Natalie, ‘‘for 
my carriage was delayed by an accident.’’ 

And then, at that very minute, they saw 
how much too late they were, for Fido was 
seen standing in the very middle of the banquet- 
table; the jelly was overturned, the biscuits 
scattered and the cookies eaten. 

What scampering there was! They forgot 
that they were Mrs. Bronson and Mrs. Van 





fe 





Dyke. They were just Molly and Natalie, and 
very angry little girls. Fido was chased away, 
where he sat in disgrace under a tree, and all 
the preparations had to be made again. It 
took them some time to repair the damage. 

“I don’t believe the caterer will bring those 
cookies, after all,’’ said Molly, trying to make 
the best of it. ‘‘l am afraid our guests will be 
disappointed. ’’ | 

Natalie looked at the dolls, staring with 
button eyes at the board. ‘‘They don’t show 
it; they are too polite,’’ she said. 

They were indeed, and one would never have 
guessed that they minded at all, while the} 
paper dolls had slept through it all. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. SUBTRACTIONS. 
Now take from one who finds the way 
A number, and a wharf will stay 
Now from a roar subtract a measure, 
Leave a salute you make with pleasure 
Take acid from a setting out 
And leave to make sweet sounds or shout 
A rodent take from robber bold, 
A favorite dessert behold. 


2. ANAGRAM STORY. 


Some people sat in a ---- room. All 
were busy. One boy was drawing a . 
and other reptiles on his slate. A man of literary 
tastes was revising the sonnet, ,-- and 
sketches that lay before him. “That - 


| not suit me,” he remarked. “I must change it.” 


“To work so - not 
agree with you,” said anothe1 
Then they sent a 





in a darkened room in the city, 
for the house was closed and 
they were all at grandma’s for 
thesummer. Margery May had 
never seen the country, and she 
had looked forward to it with 
her waxen eyes, and now she 
was doomed to sit all summer, 
wearing her cloak and bonnet, 
waiting for trains that would 
never take heraway. Doris had 
planned to show Margery May 
the green fields and the woods, 
but, instead, she would only see 
that hot house, with the shutters 
closed. 

Grandma heard the lament, 
and came to comfort, as grand- 
mas can. 

‘*Now is the time to have 
some adopted children,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I know where there 
are several.’’ 

Doris dried her eyes and fol- 
lowed grandma into the garden. 

‘*Now here are the hollyhock 
family; they are very gentle, 
and you will learn to love every 
one of them. ’’ 

‘“‘Where are they?’’ asked 
Doris, looking about. 

‘*Right here,’’ said grandma, 
sitting down beside her flower- 
bed and beginning to break off 
the branches of the tall holly- 
hocks. She took the flower in 
her hand and turned it over, 
with its soft leaves spread out 
like a little dress, and with part 
of the stem standing up for a 
body. On this she pinned a 
little green bud for the head. 
Next she took two half-opened 
buds and pinned on either side, 
and they looked just like little 
puffed sleeves. 

The little flower child stood 
very bravely by herself, and 
Doris gave a little ery of delight. 
Grandmother kept on until she 
had made a whole company ; 
some wore pink, some white, 
and others a deep red. As they 
stood out in the grass, under 
some ferns that Doris called 








ORAWN BY DE 


what time ft was, and decided to 
have a little recreation. One with 
great some bright 
anecdotes; another sang; and 
each one contributed his share. 
They all liked to have old Mi 
Pert, who was resting in his usual 
~--—-, out chestnuts from 
his pocket, one by one, as refresh- 
ments. All the time Mr. Thomas, 
who was an - , Was try 
ing to play jokes on the others. 
In spite of the dreariness of the 
room, all were merry as they said 
good night. 
3. OMISSIONS, 

Omit the primal and final letters 
from first blank word to form 
second, 


He found a pleasantand sheltered 
On the bank of the River —_—, 
In his walk through the ——, he 


_ meta young ——, 
Whose name he did not know 


I heard John —— of the lovely 

On the hillside there in blobm. 

He had seen ——’ tracks, and 
with quickened —— 

He hastened through the gloom. 


Paul —— with skill on the marble 





_Till it seemed to glow with life. 





The floated upon the breeze. 

But to —— came sounds of 
strife. 

To — the day there, and — 


a rime 
Mark thought would soothe his 
woes. 
A — — they failed to find, 
And so they used a hose. 


In the month of —— a rainbow’s 


Would be a sight most rare, 
To the shadowy ——- we — a 
debt, 
For comfort in summer fair 


The —— hearted may sometimes 


In judgment of the right. 
The —— people satin —, 
For it was late at night. 
4. CHARADES. 
I. 
if you wish to last about my first, 
*Tis across the river there; 
But my whole’s so near it touches 
you, 
’Tis the covering of your chair. 
Il. 

Whoe’er is last in modern times 
Is very prone to use my first; 
What though accused of being 

whole, 
*Tis not of reputation’s worst. 


5. PREFIX SYLLABLE. 
Pretix a syllable and change to 
rest into to move off; a trial into 
to hate; a quarrel into to pay; a 
treatise into to slander; to place 


mae See in order into to put off; low 








trees, they made a real garden- 
party by themselves. 

Doris almost forgot her disappointment in | 
the delight of her adopted family, and the | 
principal pleasure was in having dolls that | 
were freshly gowned every day. She bore! 
her regret so bravely that no one was made 
uncomfortable, but when papa came down 
on Saturday night, with a queer-shaped pack- 
age under his arm, Doris seemed to know 
that Margery May had come. Like any good 
mother, she was happy to welcome her child, 
but she did not forget to share the joy with the 
adopted garden ladies. 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUEST. | 


By Inez L. Strong. 
hey were having a little picnic down in | 
the grove. The table was set on a flat 
rock, and the dolls had a place at this 

table and a real plate. The paper dolls were 
too small to come to the first table, and so they 
ne put to sleep in a branch of the spruce- 


Natalie was baking the biscuits in the oven 
down by the brook, and Molly was busy clean- 
ing the reception-room over by the swing. 
There was to be a tea at four, and many guests 
were expected. They worked with a will. 
What would have been said if mother had 
asked for so much sweeping and dusting at 
home? 

Molly brought up the biscuits (which mother 
had really given them), and they set out the | 
cookies and the jelly. The table looked quite 
festive. | 

“Now we must get ready to come,”’ oni | 
Molly. 

So they put on their hats and prepared to | 
take the part of guests—having completed the 
part of housekeepers. They walked away 


BUILDING PEBBLE CITY. 
By Dora R. Goodale. 


“Time's up!” says the Ocean, 

And claps his briny hands, 

And not a single saucy wave 
Is left along the sands, 

But heaps of glistening cockle-shells, 
And seaweed strung with pearls, 

And many a dripping toy is there 
For little boys and girls. 

And how the children scamper 
From all the camps about 

To play in Pebble City 
When the tide goes out! 


“Time's up!” says the Ocean. 
He claps his hands once more, 
And twenty little panting waves 
Are racing for the shore. 
Street and square are flooded, 
Stores and markets, too, 
Pebble Steeple last of all 
Vanishes from view. 
Just a tiny ripple 
Where the white flakes spin 
Tells of Pebble City 
When the tide comes in. 
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WHY? 
By Caroline McCormick. 


Oh, why should | be always wrong and nurse be always right? 


I cannot guess the answer, though I've tried with all my might. 
No matter what | ever do, no matter how | play, 


She shows me that | should have done it quite another way. 


And since I’m sure to make mistakes, whatever way | do, 


Some time or other does it not seem probable to you 
(I've thought about this oftentimes, and carefully and long) 
That by mistake I may be right? And that would make nurse wrong! 


into to behave; a tone into to 
mark; to puzzle into to degrade ; 
to smooth into to lower; a loud 
utterance into to disparage; to parry into protec- 
tion; malice into notwithstanding; a token into 
intention; a cooking utensil into a storehouse; 
part of the body into to give over; a widow into 
abandoned. 


6. ANAGRAM PROVERBS. 
1. A blithe ox is an odd friend.—Hawe. 
2. Geese are kind fools.—W. Flikfop 
3. The fat turtle needs no pills.—F. 1. 


7. IN THE BERRY SEASON. 


Evample: Blue almost as forget-me-nots, 
The blueberries hang sweet 


Allin among the - -- and leaves 
Ripe -- - are great; 

The ---- of crickets we can hear, 
While ---- ---- we crate. 


It is the season to wear ----, 
When we pick ; 
While --- is heavy on the leaves, 
--------- ripen quick. 

The young girl with ----- eyes and he'r 
-------- soon espies ; 

The ----- of the sisters two 


For ------------ hies. 
No one is called a ----- to pick 


- that are green; 
In measures equal toa . 

Fall - -- - are seen. 
Answers to Puzzles in August roth Number. 
1. Sill, spill; ear, pear; sin, spin; sear, spear; 
ale, pale; roe, rope; sot, spot; wee, weep; each, 
peach; sine, spine; lank, plank; site, spite; ray, 
pray; rim, prim; sell, spell; rate, prate; ark, 
park ; hoe, hope; earl, pearl; ledge, pledge ; sank, 
spank; rink, prink; otter, potter; male, maple; 
ink, os arson, parson; eed. plead ; beniber. 


plumber; rig, prig; reside, preside ; lunge, plunge ; 
lease, please; his, hips; latter, platter; lane, 


plane ; liable, pliable; sire, spire; latitude, plati 
tude; late, plate; ill, pill; luek, pluck; rude, 
prude; laid, plaid; ending, pending; soil, spoil; 
rice, price; lay, play ; rank, prank; sort, sport 
slice, splice; seed, speed. 

2. 1. Terminus, minster, mister, times, time 
Tim, it, 1. 2 Stranger, strange, garnet, grant 
rant, tan, an (if), a. 


3. Men, | said, set; I eat, dimness; missed 
tea in; dines meat is; diet, a mess in; disease, 
mint; Idasees mint; istime, senda; I mend seats, 


1; maid sees tin; me is stained; send it me as I 
ten dimes is a; men aside, it’s; aid is sent me. 
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CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 


he term rheumatism has 

been, and is even yet, so 
loosely employed not only by 
the general public, but by 
physicians themselves, that it 
is impossible to determine 
just what is meant by it. 

Almost any painful affection 
of the muscles or joints, 
whether acute or chronic, is 
popularly termed rheuma- 
tism. Certainly two or three 
distinct diseases, and perhaps 
more, are thus confused, but 
there seems to be one painful 
affection of muscles and joints, chronic in charac- 
ter and not producing distortion of the limbs, 
which is distinct from the other rheumatic troubles, 
and which is called chronic rheumatism. 

The trouble may come on after one or several 
previous attacks of acute inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, the last of these never entirely disappearing. 
More or less pain, stiffness and swelling persist 
in one or more of the joints, or the disease may 
come on gradually without any preceding acute 
attack. This is the more common way. 

A tendency to suffer from this form of rheu- 
matism seems not infrequently to be inherited, for 
it is seen to run in families. Exposure to cold 
and wet is a common cause of the disease. Only 
one, or at most two or three joints are usually 
affected, and the changes in these are not very 
noticeable. The chief symptoms are pain, espe- 
cially on attempted motion, and stiffness of the 
joint. Pressure, particularly at certain points, 
also causes pain. Sometimes manipulation of the 
joint will give rise to a grating noise or cracking. 
There may be some swelling of the affected joint, 
but this is seldom very marked, and it is some- 
times only simulated by a wasting of the sur- 
rounding muscles. 

If proper treatment is not prompt and per- 
sistent there is danger of fibrous adhesions form- 
ing which result in a permanently stiffened joint, 
or one which can be loosened only by an operation 
of more or less gravity. 

A strange peculiarity of chronic rheumatism, in 
its early stages before adhesions have formed, Is 
that although pain is at first increased by motion, 
both pain and stiffness may be made to dis- 
appear by persistent and methodical movements 
of the joint. This indicates one of the best 
modes of treatment, namely, massage and passive 
motion. 

Sometimes much relief is obtained by exposing 





the joint to a very high temperature in an appa- | 


ratus devised for the purpose. Hot baths, elec- 
tricity, blistering and painting with iodin are also 
of value. Drugs are of limited service in most 
eases. Residence in a warm, dry climate is often 
curative. 


MOSAIC PIE. 
be 
men. 
the bustling heart of the new South, where Ar- 
kansan forests are transformed into veneer and 
carriage materials. They sat before atable laden 
with butter-beans and fried catfish 
Southwestern delicacies, and sighed for the more 
familiar food of their Eastern home. 
“What I want most of all,” said Timmins, “is 
some of ma’s old mosaic pie.” 
“Mosaic pie?” chorused the others. “What in 
the name of New England is mosaic pie?” 
“Mosaic pie,” explained Timmins, “is to other 
pies what America is to Arkansas. It is the all- 


embracing whole of which any other kind of pie | 
While apple pie or cranberry | 


is a mere offshoot. 
is for your man of narrow and prejudiced taste, 
mosaic is the brand which appeals to true catho- 
licity of taste.” 

“But what is mosaic pie?” 

“Well, gentlemen, mosaic pie is this way. In the 
Timmins household there were just five members 
—pa and ma and Bill and me and Susie. Pa was 
mostly partial to apple pies. We had them on 


Monday, say, Sunday having been devoted to a} 
inclined | 
toward the seductive sourness of a cranberry tart, | 


rich brown Indian pudding. Ma, she 
and if we had apple on Monday, cranberry was 
slated for Tuesday. Wednesday was Bill’s turn, 


and he voted regularly for custard. I got in an 


appeal for lemon pie in time to be satisfied on | 


Thursday, and Susie ruled the table Friday morn- 
ing with mince. 
“Somehow or other ma never did get the knack 


Entered | 
Mass., as second-class | 


were all “down-easters” —old, bearded | 
Chance had brought them together in | 


and other | 
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of dividing anything into five pieces, pies espe= 
cially. She preferred the easy regularity of the 
hexagon, and as a consequence thére was alwa 
one piece left over. On Saturday morning r 


pie all frosted with powdered sugar. Out of that 
pie she drew a wedge of apple for pa, cranberry 
for herself, and so on down the line. 

“That, gentlemen, was mosaic pie, and as long 
| as I have lived I have never seen another variety 
better suited to satisfy the wants of the most per- 
nickety appetite.” 
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INSTINCT OR REASON? 


Western doctor who owns a thoroughbred 

mare sent to Mr. John Burroughs an anee- 
dote which he quotes in an article in the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. The naturalist protests vigor- 
ously against the frequent attempts of persons to 
attribute the reasoning faculty to animals in 
every interesting case, and in the incident in 
point he does not agree with the owner of the 
mare. 

A drove of horses was pasturing in a forty-acre 
lot. 
do under such circumstances. The doctor’s thor- 
oughbred mare had pare with another mare 
that was totally blind, and had been so since a 
colt. 

Through the field ran a little creek which could 
not well be crossed by the horses except by a 
bridge at one end. One day, when the farmer 
went to salt the animals, they all came galloping 
over the bridge and up to the gate except the 
blind one. “She could not find the bridge, and 
remained on the other side whinnying anc stamp- 
ing, while the others were getting their salt a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Presently the blooded mare left her salt, made 
her — through the herd, and went at a flyin 
vallop down across the bridge to the blind animal. 

hen she turned and came back, and the blind 
one followed. 

The doctor is convinced that his mare deliber- 
ately went back to conduct its blind companion 
over the bridge and down to the salt-lick. But, 
writes Mr. Burroughs, the act may be more simply 
explained. How could the mare know that her 
companion was blind? What could any horse 
know about such a disability? The only thing 
implied in the incident is the attachment of one 
animal for another. The mare heard her mate 
calling, probably in tones of excitement or distress, 
and she flew back toher. Finding her all right 
she turned toward the salt again, and was followec 
by her fellow. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMICS. 


he man whose thrifty choice of a wife is chron- 

icled in the Rochester Herald will doubtless 
make a success in the business of life. His talents 
destine him for a wider sphere than that of a 
simple farmer’s life. He was an Alabama youth, 
and courted two girls at the same time. One was 
Sally ; the other was Mary. 


Sally was a very fine girl, thrifty, industrious, 
and of a domestic turn. She was not so — as 
some peal | ty but James, the swain in question 
had courted her in his early years. When he hac 
perpens and earned a little money, he became 
nfatuated with Mary, sweet, pretty, but always 
idle. The neighbors at first were puzzled_by the 
double courtship, but after a while they decided 
that Mary was the favored one. 

Suddenly James married Sally. 


ceremony had a little of the curiosity which pos- 
sesses all mankind. 

“James,” he said, “we all thought you were 
going to marry Mary.” 

“Ves,” replied James, “but I noes if I mar- 
| ried Mary I should have to engage Sally to wait 
on a If I married Sally she would wait on 
herself.” 
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IT DID CONTAIN A BILL. 


t had never been supposed that Mr. Oakey 
would experience a change of heart sufficient 
| to cause him to enlarge his regular contribution 
of twenty-five cents a month to the chureh at 
Ransom’s Corners, but one Sunday Deacon Snow 
felt that the wonder must have been accom- 
| plished. 


The new minister had preached a fervent mis- 
| sionary sermon, begging the people of Ransom’s 
Corners to do their part toward sending the light 
| to those who dwell afar in heathen darkness. 

| Just before Deacon Snow reached Mr. Oakey’s 
| pew the old man drew from his pocket a sealed 
| envelope, and when the box came along he dropped 
the envelope into it with a half-smile on his 
wrinkled face. 

“TI want to thank you, Mr. Oakey, for your gen- 
erous gift,” said the minister, hurrying after the 
old man when service was over. “Deacon Snow 
has, of course, not opened the envelope as yet, but 

| he tells me there is evidently a bill in it.” 

| “Yes, sir, there is,” said Mr. Oakey, dryly. “It 
| seemed to me *twas about time to drop in the bill 
for kerosene the church has been accumulating 
now for more than two years.” 


| 
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THE VITAL QUESTION. 


he teacher of the class in history was descri- 

bing to the children the opening of some of 
the ancient tombs in Egypt, and enumerating 
several of the interesting antiquities therein dis- 
covered. 

“To show you how wonderfully many of those 
things have been preserved,” she said, “I may 
mention that in one of the oldest of those tombs a 
jar of honey was found. It could not have been 
less than four or five thousand years old, and yet 
in that jar of honey was a flea, in perfect preserva- 





tion. 

“Was it alive?” asked one of the little girls 
with a breathless interest not entirely unmixec 
| with alarm. 
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A DELPHIC UTTERANCE. 
A capable of varied interpretation as the utter- 
ances of the ancient oracles was the speech 
made by a Swiss mountaineer who accompanied 
the Stutfield and Collie exploring expedition 
through the Canadian Rockies. 

They found it necessary to ford Bear Creek, 
and Hans did not enjoy it, although he faced it 
| with exemplary fortitude. 
| turned and surveyed the stream gravely. 
| “Several times you eross it,” he said 
| ically, “but yet onee is the last time.” 
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The horses had paired off, as horses usually 4 


The Methodist preacher who performed the | 
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For the teeth use“ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. { Adtr. | 
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“He can’t 
upset.” 











LG WRONG SORT 
PERHAPS PLAIN OLD MEAT, POTATOES AND 
BREAD MAY BE AGAINST YOU FOR A TIME. 


OUMMER 


A change to the right kind of food can lift one 
from a sick bed. A lady in Welden, IIL, says: 

“Last Spring I became bed-fast with severe 
stomach trouble accompanied by sick headache. 
I got worse and worse until I became so low I 
could searcely retain any food at all, although I 
tried every kind. I had become completely dis- 
couraged, had given up all hope and thought I 
was doomed to starve to death, till one day my 





| gested perfectly and without distress. 


husband trying to find something I could retain 
brought home some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with me, di- 
I began to 
gain strength at once, my flesh (which had been 
flabby) grew firmer, my health improved in every 
way and every day, and in a very few weeks I 
gained twenty pounds in weight. I liked Grape- 
Nuts so well that for four months I ate no other 
food, and always felt as well satisfied after eating 
as if I had sat down to a fine banquet. 


SHES 








Once safely across, he | 


“T had no return of the miserable sick stomach 
nor of the headaches, that I used to have when I 
ate other food. I am now a well woman, doing 
all my own work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a godsend to my 
family; it surely saved my life and my two little | 
boys have thriven on it wonderfully.” Name | 
ziven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in | 
each package. 
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And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest and sweetest of emollients. 
For summer rashes, irritations, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn, bites 
and stings of insects, tired, aching 
muscles and joints, as well as for 
preserving, purifying, and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair, and 
hands, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are Priceless. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
@@~ Mailed Free, ‘How to Care for Sk‘n, Scalp, & 


Hair.’ 
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Plenty of Room 


and plenty of buttons for every gar- 
ment; plenty of room for lungs to 
breathe and chest toexpand ; plenty 
of room for arms to swing in the 
healthful and pliant 
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The garment that gives the body firm 
yet flexible support at every 
stage of its growth. 
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»  hocolate 


‘Sustaining! 


Indispensable for 


For women as well as children ecuriete china 


Ferris Waists are made in all styles 
and sizes. Sold by alldealers. Name 
in red letters always sewed on the 
front. Illustrated Model Book mailed 
free. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 


water. “Irresist- 
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bread and butter. 
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The Diving Boys of East Africa. 


BY H. C. HILLEGAS. 


in the ports of Aden or Zanzibar the 
vessel is surrounded by scores of primitive 
boats, bearing small and scantily clad Arab 
boys, shouting vociferously at the passengers, 
*** Ave a dive, master, sixpence, ’ave a dive?’’ 

The antics and equipment of the lads leave 
no doubt as to their occupation. They are the 
diving boys—famous as the most expert swim- 
mers and divers in the world. They live in the 
water with apparently as much ease and enjoy- 
ment as on land, and surely with infinitely more 
profit to themselves. 

As our steamer came up to her anchorage in 
the roadstead, a short distance from the sultan’s 
palace in Zanzibar, scores of small boats of every 
description started from the shore to meet her. 
There were dories, skiffs, rowboats, feluccas, 
and every imaginable kind of quaint craft 
engaged in the race to reach the steamer first. 
Several of the small vessels collided and spilled 


AN soon as a passenger-steamer casts anchor 





THE DIVING BOYS. 


their zealous crews into the water, but the others 
gave no heed to these mishaps. The first boats 
to reach the steamer were tiny dugouts, barely 
six feet long, manned by dark-skinned boys, 
who sat in the bottom of their craft and pro- 
pelled them, canoe -fashion, with long, thin 
boards. It was amusing to watch the little 
fellows bending forward to dip their improvised 
paddles, first on one side of their boats and then 
on the other, meanwhile glancing anxiously 
over their shoulders to watch the progress of 
their closest competitors. 

One of the boys in the lead watched his pur- 
suers too long, and collided with another boat. 
He was thrown out into the water, and his 
dugout was turned keel upward. In a moment 
the lad had righted it, bailed out the water, 
and with a quick, dexterous leap, resumed his 
seat. So quickly was this done that he lost 
only about ten yards of his headway over the 
others. When they came within a short distance 
of the steamer, the boys stood up in the nervous 
little dugouts, still going rapidly forward, and 
began shouting, with semicockney accent, ‘‘’ Ave 
a dive, master, sixpence, ’ave a dive?’’ 

Shortly afterward the other small boats came 
up, and then ensued a shouting competition, 
in which the diving boys were pitted against all 
the other boatmen, who were guides for the city 
or hawkers of souvenirs, diamonds and live 
gazels. But far above the cries of ‘‘Master, 
I sell you Indian shawl!’’ ‘‘1 take you to fine 
hotel!’’ and ‘‘I sell you table-cloth cheap, mas- 
ter!’’ could be heard the shrill calls of the diving 
boys, and these secured the undivided attention 
of the passengers crowding at the deck-rail. 

Many passengers produced silver coins, and 
at the sight of them the boys poised themselves 
in the dugouts, ready to plunge into the clear 
water and catch the coin before it could reach 
the sandy bottom. 

After a coin was dropped into the water, the 
boys waited a moment, in order that the passen- 
ger might have ‘‘the worth of his money’’ in 
seeing them dive to a considerable depth, the 
water being so clear that the eyes could distinctly 


follow a coin from the time it touched the surface | times that amount. The Aden boys have com- 
until it, reached the bed of the bay. When the | 
coin had sunk about ten feet from the surface | 


the boys shouted, ‘‘Look! Look!’ and plunged 
into the shark-infested water. 
Down, down their bronzed bodies sank, their 


legs uppermost and working like steam piston- | the West Indies have many diving boys, but 
rods, until they reached such a depth that they | in expertness and wonderful ability to remain 
assumed a curious greenish color, and looked | under water the boys at Zanzibar and Aden are 
for all the world like huge frogs. When the| without peers. 








| feluccas to sell amber and dive for the enter- 











boys reached the sandy bottom they lay on their 
backs for a moment, and in a spirit of playful- 
ness wriggled their arms and legs, which, by 
reason of the motion of the water, became mul- 
tiplied into an infinite number of limbs, so that 
the passengers seemed to see some strange 
dwellers of the sea instead of diving boys. Then, 
with long, slow strokes of their arms, they rose 
to the surface, and with short, quick gasps and 
motions of the head, expelled the air from their 
lungs. One of them, balancing himself upright 
in the water, took the coin from his mouth 
and proudly exhibited it to the passengers. All 
the boys then scrambled into their primitive 
boats and waited for other coins to be thrown 
into the sea. 

Diving for coins is the least of the accom- 
plishments of the Zanzibar boys. When the 
passengers have become surfeited with that 
particular method of entertainment, the boys 
offer to dive under the ship from one side to the 
other. The young- 
sters, having an eye to 
their own interests, 
have formed a sort of 
monopoly of their 
business, and will not 
dive for any coin worth 
less than a sixpence, 
—twelve cents,—or go 
under the boat for less 
than a rupee—about 
thirty cents. 

The steamer lay low 
in the water; but the 
boy who was paid for 
diving under the vessel 
accomplished the feat 
in precisely forty-six 
seconds. Another feat 
more remarkable than 
any of the others, and 
attempted only by the 
older and stronger 
boys, was diving from 
stem to stern under the 
vessel, which was two 
hundred and seventy- 
five feet in length. 

The boy who was 
chosen to perform the 
feat jumped from his 
dugout at the anchor 
chain, and entered the water a short distance in 
front of the cutwater of the vessel. Some 
of the passengers stationed themselves at differ- 
ent points along the deck of the steamer, and 
watched the water-line to see that no deception 
was practised by the youth. Many of the pas- 
sengers held their timepieces, and when the 
diver reappeared a yard behind the propeller 
of the ship, two minutes and three seconds had 
elapsed. The diver was nearly exhausted, to 
be sure, but the coins he reaped proved ample 
balm. 

The diving boys are useful as well as enter- 
taining. Professional divers who go to the 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 





bottom in divers’ armor, with air-pipe attach- 
ments, are unknown in Zanzibar, and their place 
is filled by the diving boys. Many a lost anchor 
have they recovered for the merchant ships that 
throng the port, and they have been well paid 
for their work. 

Diving is a remunerative occupation, and 
many an Arab merchant in Zanzibar got his 
start in business with the capital he made in 
diving for the passengers of steamers in the 
port. 

One young Arab, whose left leg was said 
to have been bitten off by a shark six years 
before, was pointed out as the owner of several 
houses, which he had purchased with the 
money earned by diving. Being the only crip- 
ple in the business, he had naturally received 
the sympathy, and incidentally the money, of 
the passengers, and had become wealthy as the 
result of his misfortune. 

None the less expert are the divers at Aden, 
which, owing to its great coaling-station and 
its position near the entrance of the Red Sea, 
is visited by more steamers than Zanzibar. 

The Aden boys are not so shrewd as 
those at Zanzibar, and as they are not organ- 
ized for the purpose of upholding rates, they 
reap a far less bounteous harvest. There is 
keen competition among them, and for a five- 
anna coin they will dive from the bridge of a 
steamer, whereas the Zanzibar boys will not 
perform the same feat for less than twenty-five 


petitors, too, in youthful Somali natives, who 
come over from their African homes in little 


tainment of travellers. 
The ports in the Madeiras, the Canaries and 
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THE Youru’s COMPANION has continued to improve 
every year, and is to-day the very best paper that I know of 
for every member of the family. We have been reading it 
so long that I do not know how we could supply its place in 
our family. Personally, I do not remember when I did not 
read it, and I am in my twenty-first year and have been able 
to read since I was six. Its columns are healthful and 
‘instructive ; its contributors the best in the land; and its 
dealings with subscribers such as to endear it to them and 
give it a place in their hearts akin to that of a very dear 
friend of flesh and blood. Indeed, there is a personality to 
it that is, as far as I know, unique in the field of journalism. 
Yes, dear old Youtn’s CoMPANION, I love you and hope to 
have you for a guide, comrpanion and friend as long as I live. 
One of these days I am going to pay up my subscription for 
five or ten years in advance, so as to guarantee your welcome 
weekly visits if misfortune should ever thereafter place it 
out of my power to longer spare the amount when it annually 
falls due. LEE NEWMAN, El Paso, Texas. 

My father gave me THe Yourn’s COMPANION when I 
was fourteen years old as a guide to the best things in life. 
I renew my subscription because fifteen years of constant 
reading has proved this judgment exactly right. Tur Com- 
PANION is a guide to the best English, the best pleasure, the 
best patriotism and the best character. 
with reverence for the high-minded spirit that gets into every 


I touch its pages 


inch of its space. To me it is never trivial, never monotonous ; 
always worth any grown man’s while to be read throughout. 
I have really come to judge young men by the question, 
“Do you like THe Companiton?’’§ A slighting ‘‘No’’ in 
reply indicates thoughtlessness; a frank ‘‘I don’t know it’’ 
indicates ignorance; a hearty ‘‘Yes’’ indicates well-rounded 
manhood. In fact, my ideal American is usually a devoted 
reader of THE Youru’s Companion. As for me, I know 
that it helps me to be better, happier, more intelligent. 

NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER, Annville, Pennsylvania. 
(Associate Professor of English, Lebanon Valley College.) 


Always bright, always interesting, always morally and 
mentally instructive, irreproachable in literary style, some 
thing in it for everybody, and all of it for almost everybody. 


It teaches that correct living and honorable thinking are 
more to be desired in life than money-getting. 


It is a paper every word of which can be read by every 
member of the family every week and every year, and never 
meet a debasing suggestion. 


Just the right combination of the scientific, instructive, 
interesting and amusing. 


Its ideals in domestic life, patriotism and religion are 
true, wholesome and practical. 
ful paper little dreamed of what power it was to become in 
shaping our American civilization. 


The founder of the wonder- 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION has won a permanent place at 
our fireside because its influence is always on the side of 
honest and intelligent effort, because it stimulates the desire 
to go ahead and accomplish difficult tasks in the face of 
opposition and discouragements, and because it is to-day one 
of the great forces at work in the development of those qual- 
ities of manhood and womanhood which have made our 
nation so successful in the past, and which assures permanent 
prosperity for the future. Its large and increasing circulation 
in the West is substantial testimony that it ‘‘rings true’’ toa 
people whose restless energy has accomplished, in the face 
of great difficulties, such wonderful results in the develop- 
ment of the Great American Desert as to command the 
admiration of the whole nation. 

P. W. 
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TO OUR WORKERS. 


Parents wishing to secure the best and most helpful reading for their 
families will appreciate the opportunity to read the above statements. 
When working for new subscriptions let the mother or father read them. 


3RUCE, Topeka, Kansas. 


—_——_—_- 4.9 —_—_— 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KITES wi inca mis. KITES 


OUR NEW FOLDING KITE is 42 inches long, 24 inches 
wide, tail 6 feet, whole length 9% feet. Made strong 
and handsome. Twenty-five cents, prepaid. 

SPAULDING MFG. COMPANY, Dept. C, CLINTON, MAINE. 


Feeding 
The Baby 


GINSENG BOOK FRFE 
Do you realize the large amount 


of money that can be made in raising Ginseng? 
Our,book, which is free, explains this carefully. 
On a small investment you can get big returns. 
While the edition lasts we will send our 
Giuseng Book absolutely free. 

UNION SEED COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. 15, 104 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OLD CARPETS S'xPsc Pickaninny Stockings 


and we will 



















































MADE INTO maketheminto For Boys and Girls. 
t 1 dura- ‘ 
NEW RUGS! — =m Made of long fiber Egyptian Yarn. 
Our price is fair. “4B Dyed by our process that gives hand- 
Se eee, se gp Ree Pegs 25 c some appearance without destroying the 
0 Sc} eee Baska "Pay express . ie wearing qualities. Shaped at the ankle to 
F SALEM CARPET pall. revent wrinkling under the shoe. One pair 
CLEANING, 00 of Pickaninny will outwear three pairs of the 
Booklet Free. ordinary kind. These three reasons proven— 
Appearance, Durability, Comfort. 
Notify us if your dealer does not sell them. 6 > 
No. 11. 1x1 Rib for Boys. No. 21. 2x1 Rib for Boys. b 
. K No. 31. 1x1 Fine Rib for Girls. sapere sfallen urgs 
PICKANINNY STOCKING CO., 61 Leonard St., N.Y.City. Fo oO d Ss 
The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 
Be sure you get our Catalogue Most babies when born are healthy, 
of all the different styles of but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 

3/ RANGES. age advances and the child develops. 

———————————— , It comprises a series of three foods, 

Mackintosh’s Toffee It tells you the exact net prices. suited to the needs of the child at dif- 

One cent for a postal to us will save you from $12.00 to ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 

al A CANDY, originated in YorksuireE, the a meme ee ho a the old method of trying to adapt a 
ad England. Made from pure butter, cream sa ann ee Se ee are child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

') and —_ and re 7 bow a DIGHTON FURNACE Co., If you have a baby, or know of a baby 

purest candy made, Not a buller-scotch, or TAUNTON, MASS. ‘ - - ~ 

a chewing candy—but a delicious old Eng- of which a mother would say, “It is not 





, doing well,” we simply ask that you 
OCOLATES write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 


ee op Pea ae will send a package of the food suited to 


dainty boxes bearing our seal. its condition, together with booklet giv- 
Write us for : le b A ; ’ . -- “ 
Gis none ff te eee ing valuable information on “ Infant 


sells them in your vicinity. Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 


lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you'll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 


U PAGE'S GLUE “222% 


8 not set quick) style glu 
has four times the strength ((flici: 
i i » Tegistered 
“ANH 1620 Used by the best 
74 mechanics and m!rs.the world over. Inval- 
use, for Furniture, 
. Books, Leather,and wherever 
adhesive is desired, . bottle 





Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents for a trial package. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 








MUCILAG 
retails ec. ; eat 10? 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave., Gioucesier, Mass. 

















THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM is a unique book, full of practical, helpful suggestions. It tells how wayward, stubborn, 

unruly and, in cases, vicious pupils have been transformed in character, and have become model pupils, and in cases most 
useful citizens. Many parents will find this book suggestive in the training of their children. Read it, and then give it to the 
teacher of your own children to read. The incidents in this book are all true. 


A Sample Copy will be sent to any address, post-paid, for 9 cents in stamps. 


THE YOUTH 


Address, 














